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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M. D., says: A n Geveliont Food, ‘admirably ‘adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST anp CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.8., says: ‘The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above 
__ the average of the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 








DRINK 
daa EDO IN SS 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


FROM 4d. PER BOTTLE. 


To be obtained from Lipton’s Branches and Agents throughout the World. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 





ESTABLISHED 18468. 


THE GRESHAM 


LIFE OFFICE, 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY. LONDON, E.C. 
THOMAS G. ACKLAND, F.I.A., F.S.S., Actuary and Manager. JAMES H. SCOTT, Secretary. 





WEST END BRANCH: _9 WATERLOO PLACE, * a ti IR FRANCES OSBORNE, Bart., Leca/ Secretary. 
Assets Exceed ° . £4, 702, 000 
Annual Income Exceeds P ; , ; , ‘ , . 829. "000 
Total Saymense under Policies . . , : ' 9, 972, 458 
This = — offers unusual advantages to intending T opular and easily t stood. ‘Its ongst the mo'st liberal offered to the 
” a re FREE FROM ALL UNNECESSARY AEETRICTIONS "The Society is stro a, is we elle and favour ‘ably ee 10Wn, er liberally with i its Assured, is doing 


Foe siness, and fully merits the confidenc De it enjoys. 





Wt DOWELL & SONS 


UNRIVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, anv SCOTCH CAKES. 











60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 





LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


ene ee 


Sold nee by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 










Sold only in 1 ox. Packets and 2, 4,8 or., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Facket and Tin, 


PLayer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Patents containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 1 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov, 1890, is = interest to every Smoker :— 
THE P IP E IN THE WORKHOUSE,—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
our correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ 
says :—‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Aeview g 
Reviews for a scheme to supp! y smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am pinks 
judged by the ordinary standards, lam the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent 
‘away for purposes of so-cal led charity ; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London, 1] would at once 
a start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my st nok ma 
wr quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanclerer round the 
» q Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, anc would like to 
c itribute a pound of what J consider the BEST SMOKING TORA( CO, viz., 
P LAYER’S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore, a 
cheque for the amount.’ 
-- - z — 


NOW READY. é 


SONG OF THE SWORD 


And Other Verses. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 


Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 


PRICE Ss. NET. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 


x 
4 











St. JAMES’S GAZETTE says:—‘There is fancy, there is THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says:-—'‘A poet 
imagination, there is a noble warmth of passion and sentiment that would existing by and through himself, independently of circumstantial influences ; 
kindle the dullest and most sluggish of us ; there are unnumbered felicities .. an artist equipped with a full-blooded vocabulary taken out of 
of style and dictation. You read the book ina glow; you close it with a the heart of the language, and not one of our languid French versifiers with 
sigh of content.’ half-a-dozen Elizabethan locutions in one pocket, a few Gallicisms in 


THE GRAPHIC says:—‘On every page Mr. Henley is another, and a slight seasoning of modernisms between finger and 
F - ean Sete eae. thumb.’ 
revealed as a genuine, vital poet, a supreme artificer of words, who has a - 
masterful control of language, and who, with fearless originality, has THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ The passion of the verse, 
extended the boundaries of his art.’ | page after page, is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendi id 


light, that we feel must surely burn itself out any moment. Indeed the 
PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘Mr. Henley by sheer ote Me ) 
Me - OIG catiggeic AP tn Se | gusto of the book is almost delirious.’ 
sincerity of insight and subtle fitness of language, transmutes into poetry 6 ; 


the commonest facts of life.’ ‘ THE NATIONAL REVIEW says :—‘ It is indeed golden iat 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—‘ Mr. Henley, whose | feel meets so much to stir, to — to make him think, and to make him 


Brcdag it~ ee . és ; , as in the ‘‘Song of Sword 
calling it is to be distinguished, is positively cheap—cheap in rhythm, cheap 
in alliteration, in phrase, in imagery, in literary reminiscence, in repetition | LITERARY OPINION says :—‘ Mr. Henley has given us fine 
of himself.’ verse before, but nothing, we think, altogether so fine as the lovely, and 


THE GLOBE says :— ‘A good deal of rough literary power majestic lines beginning : ‘‘ Down through the ancient Strand.” 


. But the power is undisciplined, and it is marred by over-effort and | THE IRISH DAILY INDEPENDENT says :—‘ The ode-like 
by affectation.’ | measure is full of lofty music; it is like a master sitting at an organ, 
THE BOOKMAN says :—‘Mr. Henley’s ‘‘Voluntfries,” in | weaving impassioned strains. 
short, are an artistic triumph, which the combined simplicity of theme and THE ACADEMY says :—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past master 
novelty and energy of thought permit everybody at once to appreciate.’ | of his craft..... These are of a most rare and amazing excellence. 


THE SPECTATOR says :—‘No phrase is too brutally biunt 
or too extravagantly precious and far-fetched for him. Alike in workmat: 
ship and in sentiment, the new poems strike us as greatly inferior to Mr. 
Henley’s former work.’ 


THE TABLET says :—‘ There has been no verse published of 


late years which is rich in qualities so distinguished and perdurable.’ 
THE TIMES says :—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 
DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London, 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE HANSON & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. FIgLD, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, ard 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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Sbipping Hnnouncements. 





P.zO. Mair. STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, ) 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and -Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY. .°. ) 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, | 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
and ALEXANDRIA yee ee a 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


Every 
alternate 
Week. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, £.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.V 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim7b.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 








MAURITIUS, | ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, 5,W., 


or to GELLATLY, HANKey. SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pal 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 

above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 

and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 

High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


Vanacers {¥-_GREEN & CO., and } ¢ Head Offices— 
managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., { ‘ENCHURCH AVENUE, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W, 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 


Express and Mail Services from Southampton. 


TO NEW YORK. 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo moming of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALIA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days, 
TO CHINA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross,and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City ; or PHILLIPS 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 





Zntique and Decorative Furniture. 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of hisHigh-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes. 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) gory 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, ” | EDINBURGH. 














Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 





Tas, 
SUMMER SERVICE OF TRAINS TO SCOTLAND py 
THE WEST COAST (L. & N. W. & CAL. RYS.) ROYAL MAIL RovTE 


ADDITIONAL AND ACCELERATED EXPRESS SERVIc 
FROM LONDON TO THE HIGHLAND RAILWAy . 
AND THE CALLANDER AND OBAN LINE. 
AFTERNOON EXPRESS WITH DINING SALOONS~— 
LONDON AND GLASGOW, 


ONDON AND NORTH WESTERN AND CALEDONIAN 
RAILWAYS.—The following ADDITIONAL AND ACCELp. 
RATED TRAIN SERVICE is now in operation. st, 2nd, and 3rd cla 
by all trains :— 
WEEK DAYS 


A 

Leave u.m,.! a.m. n.| p. p.m, p.m.| p.m. | p.m./p A 
London (Euston) Is 71 I 7 8 8 ) 

Arriv 
Edinburgh (Pr. St.) 550 ¢ 10 10 i wo . 
Glasgow (Central) ...! 3 50) ¢ 645 8 got « ; ) 2 6} 6 3 : 
Greenock ... ... 38| 718 7 » € “ a" Al 74 eee |TO™4O! 1] 
Gourock ... ... 4 728 745] 915 ‘ se 7°§s5| ... |t0" 
|) =a . 4 ‘a cee sa $4 12*1 
Perth ... ean iy ee ne 12 2 ry 
Inverness ‘ 

via Dunkeld Lit «. | 610 610104011 t4 
Dundee... nn Sor, : ) I er Te ise ) 37.12% 
Aberdeen ... ... 6:1 9 5} os one 480 S81 3S ; 5} eos |XX 40) 2° 
Inverness ... ... .. ; 

via Aberdeen ... jhe coe | @ SO) 3°95) 3195] ware 6 


Dining Saloons for 1st Class passangers are run on the 2 p.m. expres 
from London to Glasgow. 


The 7.80 p.m. express from Euston to Perth will run 
from July 18th to August 10th inclusive (Saturday and 
Sunday nights excepted). The Highland Company will 
take this train forward specially from Perth in advance 
of the Mail, so as to reach Inverness at 10.40 a.m. 

* On Saturday nights the 8.50, 9, and 10 p.m. trains from Euston do 
not convey passengers to stations marked * (Sunday mornings in Scotland), 
+ Arrives in Inverness at 1.30 p.m. on Sundays. 


A-—The 8.0 p.m. Highland Express and the 12.0 night 
train will run every night (except Saturdays). 

The 8.0 p.m. express will be divided from the 3rd to roth August 
relief train being run in advance for Perth and the Highland Line 
Euston at 7,55 p.m. 

On Saturdays passengers by the 10.30 a.m, and 2.0 p.m. trains fro 
London are not conveyed beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only 
as far as Aberdeen by the Caledonian Railway. 

Carriages with lavatory accommodation are run on the principal express 
trains between London and Scotland, without extra charge. 


Improved sleeping saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are run on 
the night trains between London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, 
Perth, and Aberdeen. Extra charge 5s. for each berth. 

A. special train will leave Euston (Saturdays and 
Sundays excepted) at 6.20 p.m. from llth July to 10th 
August, inclusive, for the conveyance of horses and 
private carriages only to all parts of Scotland. A special 
carriage for the conveyance of dogs will be attached to 
this train. 


Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other 
towns will connect with the above trains. 


For further particulars see the Companies’ time bills. 
G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. & N. W. Railway 
J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 


July: 1892. 





Hotel and bhydropatbic 
Announcements, 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Eruraim, 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea- 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting 
room ; cuisine, English and French: wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout, Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 














OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom, 
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pn Aaa 
S, & P. 
ERARD, 


18 
Gt. Marlboro’ 
Street, 
RECENT ST., W. 
RUBINSTE IN : 


‘ But there is only piano—the ‘* ERARD ” ; asto the others, they 
are but imitations. 


WAGNER to LISZT: 
‘Get an  ERARD "on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
other system.’ 


LISZT: 
‘Those fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street make so 
well,’ 


PADEREWSKHI: 
‘ Play on ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 
Messrs. §. & P. ERARD wish to notify that 
owing to the entire rebuilding of the Premises at 18 Great 
Marlborough Street, W., they have decided to make a 


Repairing, 
Tuning, 
FN Warehousing 


iW of all 


Pianos & Harps. 








special revision of their Price List, during the months of 


ad 


July tf August. The prices of their Grand, Oblique 9 
Cottage Pianofortes, both new and second-hand, have there- 


fore been very much reduced. 








Messrs. S. &F§ P. ERARD give special attention 
to the careful and systematic tuning and regulating of all 
Pianofortes whether of their own or other manufacture in 


Town or any part of the Country ; the most careful Re pair r of 


all Harps and Piancfortes ; the Packing and Removal of ‘of Harps 
and Pianofortes ; the Warehousing of Musical Instruments 
sid the Insurance of the same. 


S. & P. ERARD. 


18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 








“SIX PER GENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES. 


THe LinoryrpE Company, Limited, invite APPLICATIONS for 
the above SHARES, bearing 6 per cent interest per annum, pays able in {1 
instalments every tvo months. Interest covered by existing income, and 
has been regularly paid to March 31, 1892. For further particulars apply 
to the Company's Secretary. 

JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman. 

W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 
Offices—6 Serjeant's Inn, Fleet-street, London, E.C, 
Works—Manchester. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 

IT IS TO THE PRINTING BUSINESS OF THE PRESENT 
DAY WHAT THE INVENTIONS OF GUTTENBERG AND 
CAXTON WERE TO THE PRIMITIVE WRITING SYSTEMS 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.’ 

‘A machine from which I cannot but anticipate effects equally 
extensive and beneficial to mankind.’ 

The Right Hon. W. E, GLADSTONE, M.P. 

One leading daily newspaper, which has used the Linotype about four 
years and now ‘has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that it has 
saved ; ibout 7o per cent. (or £16,380) in wages per annum, and a further 
sum which it previously spent in renewals of type. 

Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of several daily 
nhewspape rs in Great Britain. 

lhe Company are now actively manufacturing and delivering Machines 
made at their Works. 





4h, 4%, Salam PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, J “PAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 


CariraL SUBSCRIBED . 2 ° ° ° ° ° . $2,000,000 0 oO 
Paip Up, ‘ ° s " ’ ° e ° ° 251,093 15 oO 
Reserve FunD . » «© «+ © «© © « « 223,000 © 0 
Uncaugp CariTAL « - sw eet 748,906 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.) . 
FOB ERT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co. ). 
avid M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Srewart (Messrs. Stewart, ‘Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAmpre.t, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—Princts Street, Lonpon, E.C,. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and ‘l'wo Years. 
ee for Three and Four Years, 
5 oe for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
't Sourn CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 
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Now Ready. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD 


AND OTHER VERSES. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Foolscap Svo0, xii and 104 pp. 
Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 


Besides the ordinary edition, the price of which is 
5s. net, seventy-five (75) copies are printed on 
Dutch hand-made paper in large 8vo size, of which 60 are 
for sale at the Subscription price before publication of 108. 6d.: 
with twenty (20) copies on Japanese vellum paper, in large 
8vo size, at the rer salah before ene of 25s. 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Monous, peinderes. 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 


IRISH GAMBRIC POCKET “HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children's bordered 1/3) § Hemstitched : 1 i 
2/2 o & prt 


dies’ .. an Ladies’ 
Gents’ .. oe a/3J ch Gents’ .. es 3/tx 


IRISH DAMASK_ TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, s/o per doz. Table Cloths, 2 

ards square, 2/11 ; 2} yards by 3 yards, s/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Stone Huckaback owels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/44 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered, 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children's Collars, 3- -fold, 3/6 a doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/tx per dog, 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best ity, 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (te measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germaay:) 
Please name this Publication. 
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NOTES 


On Saturday morning the election returns showed a 
Ministerial majority of thirty-five, as the Unionists had 
returned one hundred and ninety members, the Separatists 
one hundred and fifty-five. On Monday morning, by 
the help of the Bumpkin Vote, the Gladstonians had 
reduced this majority to twenty-seven: the figures being 
two hundred and seventeen and one hundred and ninety 
respectively. The process of reduction brought the 
majority to twenty-two on Tuesday morning, when the 
Unionists had two hundred and twenty-six and the 
Separatists two hundred and _ four. By Wednesday 
morning there was a descent to eighteen, the totals being 
two hundred and forty-five to two hundred and twenty- 
seven: the pollings on the previous day not only extin- 
guished the Ministerial majority at the Dissolution but 
gave the Gladstonians a gain of three seats, counting six 
ona division. On Thursday morning the Unionists had 
two hundred and sixty-nine members and the Separa- 
tists two hundred and sixty-five, leaving a Constitutional 
majority of four on the actual returns. The balance in 
favour of the Unionists had disappeared yesterday morn- 
ing, when the Separatists led by six, as they had two 
hundred and ninety-three to two hundred and eighty- 
seven. 

Tue Mid-Lothian campaign, which ended on Tuesday 
in the return of Mr. Gladstone with a majority of 690 (as 
compared to 4,631 in 1885), was enhanced on Saturday by 
a driving tour with a distribution of flowers and fruit. Mr, 
Gladstone, who spoke at Currie, assured the electors 
that by continuing faithful to the Irish cause—that is, 
to himself—they would best serve the interest of reform. 
On Monday at Penicuik he was jubilant over the election 
figures, and violent over the artisan opposition : though he 
placed Labour problems second to Home Rule alone on his 
programme. ‘The application of Local Option to the 
Miners’ Eight Hours Day seems to have greater charms 
for him now than when he first propounded it: he will 
hail some ‘harmonious measure’ of this kind as a ‘real 
advance. It appears that he is equally satisfied with 
having explained his many wars away: without exception 
they were undertaken either in redemption of Tory pledges 
or for the removal of difficulties of Tory make. The 
‘dodging practices’ of Tory finance (moreover) cause him 
great concern: the late Government has mystified the ac- 
counts it had been his constant endeavour to keep clear. 
It is said that in conversation at Aberdeen on Thursday 
he attributed the reduction of his Mid-Lothian majority 
to the exertions of the Church party, and that he 


regarded it as a further argument in favour of Disestab- 
lishment. 
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Geonce IV, was persuaded that he headed the last charge 
at Waterloo. Similarly Mr. Gladstone has convinced him- 
self that for twenty-two years he sedulously laboured to 
convince the nation of the wisdom of Free-Trade. Lord 
Grey, himself a Free-Trader, expressed his difficulty in ac- 
cepting Mr. Gladstone's word except at its worth. The 
most vigorous opponent of Cobden and Bright was Mr. 
Gladstone: until Mr. Gladstone saw that Cobden and 
Bright could scarcely fail to carry their plans. To which 
Mr. Gladstone replied that Earl Grey was ‘wholly mis- 
informed and utterly wrong,’ but produced no evidence to 
show that he had deserted the cause of Protection before 
1842; although he published a pamphlet in 1845 to illus- 
trate the service his ‘ change of view’ had done the country. 
Farl Grey’s rejoinder nails Mr. Gladstone to his words, 
The battle of Free-Trade was won in 1845. Mr. Gladstone 
fell into line with Cobden in 1842. Are three crowded 
years of glorious life, then, worth twenty-two of an ordinary 
politician’s? More: Earl Grey proves that both before and 
after 1845 Mr. Gladstone supported measures of a distinctly 
Protective effect. After this what becomes of his state- 
ment ? 





Tue First Lord, in an address at Darwen on Saturday, 
complained of the Gladstonian candidates’ systematic 
evasion of the Irish question: the Unionists get no answer 
to their arguments. It has never been shown by what 
constitutional means the loyal minority can be protected 
from the unprincipled chicanery of the other two-thirds ; 
but it has been proved that the Unionists can legislate for 
Ireland more satisfactorily than any other party. On 
Monday he spoke at Mid-Lothian, where he attributed the 
support given to Mr. Gladstone to loyalty to an old chief, 
and to a desire to be rid of the Irish question. The Irish 
would still be powerful at St. Stephen’s, and Home Rule 
could not remove the need for coercion, while any measure 
of that kind would aggravate the Ulster difficulty. Lastly, 
he demolished the colonial parallel by demonstrating that 
Ireland could not receive such powers as are vested in 
Canada, Australia and the Cape; while he insisted upon 
the inability of the Irish leaders to furnish a pledge that 
greater demands would not be made in the future. 





Sm Henry James, at Aylesbury on Monday, expressed 
amazement that men of position, like the Marquis of 
Ripon and Lord Carrington, should countenance the reck- 
less extravagancies of the Gladstonian candidate for Mid- 
Bucks. The Liberal Unionists, though the best abused 
men in the country, had been absolutely consistent ; and 
the verdict of the future would be in their favour. On 
Tuesday at Watford, Mr. Goschen spoke to the same 
effect, while he very wisely emphasised the fact that the 
Radical forces include, not only Gladstonians, but Par- 
nellites, Timhealyites and Labour Members, ‘all pulling 
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different ways, The elections had killed, or almost killed, 
Home Rule, but still, there must be many dangers to the 
Empire with the Radicals in office. On Thursday at Hales- 
owen, Mr. Chamberlain remarked that as long as Mr. 
Healy and Mr. O’Brien dictate the Gladstonian policy, 
nothing in the way of social legislation can be expected 
from that party. Sir William Harcourt, at Chesterfield on 
Friday, manifested great concern at what he deemed a 
mis-statement in a Tory journal: he seems to disapprove 
the juggling with electoral statistics outside his own 
party. On Monday at Eastbourne and on Tuesday at 
Lymington he rejoiced in the ‘flowing tide,’ especially 
where it wrought harm to Liberal Unionists, whom he 
described as political ‘ woodcock.’ 





Tue Reverend Doctor Joseph Parker has at last justified 
his reputation for intelligence. In a letter to The Times 
he gives the reasons which have induced him, as Pro- 
testant and Nonconformist, to refuse to fall in any longer 
with the Home Rule schemes of his former idol Mr. Glad- 
stone: and, incidentally, he approves the position always 
taken by The National Observer on the use of ‘ Noncon- 
formity as a handle wherewith to work all sorts of political 
knives.’ Dr. Parker owns that the late Mr. Parnell’s 
Protestantism and the evident sense of ‘a majority of the 
Irish people’ induced him, as a devout Gladstonite, to con- 
sent to their demand ‘ irrespective.’ The inherent sacred- 
ness of a majority and a touching faith in his leader 
dazzled his judgment till the time of the Ulster Conven- 
tion. Then the sleeper awoke. Dr. Parker was not 
alarmed by any ‘ Ulsterics.’ He saw that the Protestants 
of Ireland were relying upon ‘a central and characteristic 
fact in the constitution of the country.’ Unlike Dr. 
Rogers, he considers that to treat the appeal of the Irish 
Nonconformists with contempt is unpardonable: and that 
it is worse for Nonconformists to use their official positions 
as political engines without the sanction of the bodies 
they represent. Further: he saw that Mr. Gladstone, un- 
able to deal straightforwardly with the appeal, was driven 
to levity as a refuge. Just because the Revered Leader 
and the New Inquisition ‘treat Protestantism as an aspect 
of Sectarianism,’ Dr. Parker will not agree in the way with 
them. ‘Protestantism is the breath of liberty,’ he says ; 
wherefore he, for one, will not deliver Ireland to the 
priests, So far so good. The pity is that Dr. Parker is 
still indifferent to the Unity of the Empire: except in so 
far as the Empire is identical with Protestantism. 





Captain Luaarp’s long-expected despatches, dated 
Kampala, 11th February and published yesterday, scarce 
furnish the last word on the Uganda war. It is stated 
that ‘the trouble in every instance arose from aggression 
on the part of the Catholics’ towards the Protestants. The 
French are said to have opened the conflict, which ended 
disastrously for them. Danger threatened Captain Lugard’s 
force from the French force on the left, the Mahome- 
dans in front, and the Fubabanji (‘heathens who have 
rebelled against the constant tyranny of the two Christian 
sects’) on the right; from the desertion of natives devoted 
to the King, who was with the French; and from the lack of 
food supplies. According to a letter sent by Captain Williams 
from Bukoba, dated 7th March, quiet had been restored. 





Berore its prorogation the French Chamber fell upon 
the Ministry for its conduct of colonial affairs. The 
disaster at Bac-le was chosen by the Right as a peg where- 
on to hang an indictment of the Tonquin policy: but 
although M. Jamais could not explain away the defeat, 
nor substantiate the Governor’s roseate explanation, he was 
ble to prove that all the responsibility was inherited. 
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The next day the strained relations between the Naval 
and military commands in Dahomey were made the pretext 
for an attack upon the Minister of Marine : who supported 
his subordinates, but, being deserted by his colleagues, was 
defeated, and has since resigned. 


In Morocco the distinction wherewith Sir Euan Smith’s 
Mission has been received has given umbrage to the native 
mind at Fez and at Tangier. At the Moorish capital the 
Pasha collected a mob of rifraff, and allowed or encouraged 
it to curse and hoot at the Mission. He was promptly 
taken in hand, at the instance of the British Plenipo. 
tentiary, and fined £2,000, which was distributed as alms 
The incident has been so far impressive, however, that 
it has induced the Moorish Government to accept at the 
last moment nearly all the British proposals; and the 
Mission is understood to be on its way back to the coast 
with its work accomplished. It is now the turn of Paris 
and Algiers to be chagrined. One suspects the curses jp 
the late disturbances were the curses of Moors, but the 
hands were probably French. 





Tue most destructive calamity of the week has been the 
burning of the greater part of the town of St. John, New- 
foundland. The place is largely built of wood, which at 
this period of the year, after the summer's heat and 
St. John, in July, the height 
of the fishing season, is without the hands to put out a 
fire. A stable near the outskirts caught fire, and the con- 
flagration practically burned itself out. This was not until 
after the most of the business part of the city, the banks and 
public offices, the finest private dwellings, the Roman 


drought, is as dry as tinder. 


Catholic Cathedral (whose red towers were such a land- 
mark for voyagers approaching St. John), and ‘a mile of 
wharves’ had been destroyed. 
portionately great should be the relief.  A_ similar 
disaster has overtaken the clean, brisk, and _ thriving 
port of Christiansand, familiar to the British tourist, 
Christiansand, like St. John, has a sad experience of great 
fires ; but this has been the worst for very many years. 


The distress is great ; pro- 





Two frightful accidents have also occurred in a 
still more familiar track. The boiler of one of the 
summer steamers on the Lake of Geneva exploded, 
while the vessel, full of passengers, was off Ouchy. One 
of the plates crashed through the first-class saloon, which 
filled with steam. Some thirty persons were killed out- 
right or died of scalds and hurts, and many others were 
injured, The inspection of the boiler seems to have been 
disgracefully ‘scamped.’ Even worse 
lelled of its own kind—is the great ‘glacierslip,’ in 
the vale of Chamounix, under the shoulder of Mont 
Blane. About three of the clock on the morning of 
Tuesday, the lower end of the Bionnassay Glacier became 
detached, and, part of the mountain with it, over- 
whelmed the hamlet of Le Fayet and the well-known 
Etablissement des Bains at St.-Gervais, in the gorge of the 
Arve. It is impossible as yet to estimate the full extent 
of the catastrophe; but it is supposed that there were 
seventy-five persons in the portion of the hotel of 5t. 
Gervais-les-Bains that was swept away by the flood, and 
that between forty and fifty of the sleeping villagers were 
killed or drowned, Add to all this that Etna has broken 
out in eruption, that a town on the Catanian coast has been 
ruined by earthquake, and that the Cholera has advanced 
as near as Kazan, and... .! 


almost unparal- 








Tue second London County Council has hitherto re- 
frained from the politics that disgraced its predecessor: 
and until last Tuesday there was some ground of expecta- 
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tion that it would confine itself to the details of adminis- 
tration. But the fanatics have once more got the bit 
petween their teeth. Since the Fire Brigade Committee 
finds difficulty in acquiring land for its purposes, it was 
proposed that Parliament be requested to furnish compul- 
sory powers. The proposai was a very proper one, and 
ay well be debated on its merits. But Mr. Hender- 


m 
con (‘the youngest gentleman in company’) and Mr, 
Sidney Webb saw therein a loophole for Socialism : 


therefore they moved that the Council request powers 
from Parliament to purchase land for any ‘ public’ 
purpose whatsoever. Despite the opposition of hardened 
Progressives like Sir Thomas Farrer and the Vice-Chairman 
who showed that the Socialist wing will defeat the very 
reasonable object of the Fire Brigade Committee), and in 
the teeth of the opposition of experienced legislators, and 
of those who thought such a request beneath the Council's 
‘dignity,’ Mr. Henderson got his way. By three votes. For- 
tunately, not even a Radical majority is likely to delegate to 
a local sewage and scavenging authority the powers that 
belong to Parliament alone. After this contempt of the 
Legislature it is not surprising that the Council should 
have resolved to ignore Mr. Plunkett’s report on the 
Theatres and Music Halls and to resume the Embankment 


Tramways scheme. 


Tur cricket of the week has been distinguished by 
centuries and tall scores. Shrewsbury has recovered some- 
thing of his old form, and, though he did not punish the 
loose bowling as he should, he scored 151 not out for the 
Players against the Gentlemen, and largely contributed to 
a second and well-deserved victory. Lancashire made no 
less than 484 against Kent, thereby annihilating their 
opponents in a single innings with 330 runs in hand. But 
the record was accomplished by the Grange Club, which, 
opposed to a very poor eleven of the M.C.C., closed their 
innings, with nine wickets down, for 557. With such an 
achievement to inspire, Scottish cricket should take a new 
lease of life. ‘The Eton and Harrow match, was, as always, 
a brilliant picnic, but the cricket was not of the best. The 
Eton boys threw away their ultimate chance by the same 
bad judgment which destroyed Cambridge in an earlier 
conflict. It remains to add that Notts still holds the lead 
of the Counties. But Surrey and Yorkshire run her close 
and Middlesex has not yet lost all hope of recuperation. 


Tue sales and sport at the Newmarket Second July 
Meeting were both disappointing. On the first day, of 
165 lots more than half were returned unsold : partly 
because many of those who usually buy were away elec- 
tioneering. But the miserable prices point to the truth 
of the contention raised a week ago in these columns. 
On Tuesday morning, out of fifty lots, nineteen only found 
purchasers at an average of about £25 apiece. Lord 
Rosslyn’s yearlings, however, got an average of 298 guineas. 
Wednesday saw no improvement, thirty-four lots out of 
fifty-one remaining unsold, although a colt by St. Simon— 
Bide-a-Wee (the dam of Althorp) went for 3,300 guineas ; 
and after a most exciting competion a colt by Hampton 
—Cherry was sold for 4,100 guineas, fortunately to go to 
Mentmore. The majority of the horses that ran were of a 
poor class. On Tuesday the Soltykoff Stakes was won by 
Medicis, who beat amongst others the over-worked Lady 
Bob. Although fields were larger on Wednesday, man 
and beast were made miserable by the weather. The 
only matter of interest was St. Angelo’s gallop home for 
the Zetland Plate. Thursday’s race for the Chesterfield 
Stakes brought ont Meddler, who justified the high 
opinions he won at Sandown by romping home from 
Kilmarnock (to whom he gave 7lb.) and Inferno, who 
challenged him at level weights. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


E had grown something tired of arguing with the 
friends of unreason. ‘heir multitude of words 

had been answered again and again. It will be pleasant 
to take the offensive, for a turn. From the morning until 
the evening the time is changed: and all things are 
soon done when majorities are dwindling. For an Old 
Parliamentary Hand, Mr. Gladstone is a clumsy politi- 
cian. He despises the classes: and he can (therefore) 
no longer understand our M.P.’s. It is his habit to 
destroy his party: and in this case he has scarcely a 
party to destroy. He is at loggerheads, now, with the 
most of England. He has outstayed his welcome at 
Mid-Lothian, as he outstayed it at Oxford, in South 
Lancashire, and at Greenwich. He will probably end 
by standing for Cork. His only talent, in short, is for 
electioneering. And electioneering, no doubt, will be 
his recourse in the coming Parliament. He will try 
to strengthen his hand, as usual, by raking the country 
for new voters. Home Rule may be postponed. ‘To 
attack the Upper House would be merely useless: a 
leader who trades in Radicalism cannot well impeach 
the Lords for appealing to the people. Registration 
Reform, then, and One Man One Vote might give the 
migratory Radical his chance; and a real (though still 
a passing) majority should result. Now we are anxious 
for better registration. But on the other point some 
stiffness is essential. We must have, to begin with, a 
re-apportionment of seats. As to which matter, Mr, 
Burns will pull in the one direction, Mr. Healy in 
another. And we shall be able to measure the 
regard of the British workman for Irish adven- 
turers. But in every way, these Labour members 
are a scandal to their Leader: who before long, 
at this rate, shall deserve our pity, as a sort of 
disreputable latter-day Job. He is derided and out- 
faced of these rogues, whom in past days he would 
have disdained to set with the dogs of his flock. 
Among the bushes they brayed, under the nettles they 
were gathered together: but now they mar his path, 
and force an Eight Hours Bill down his throat. The 
best of them have qualities which should alarm the 
last Gladstonian manufacturer. And men of substance 
are none too plenty with the party. In intellect, again, 
they will be still more to seek. We have to watch an 
attempt to administer the Empire by a Cabinet of 
notorious incapables, few of whom we could trust in 
business, and not many ask to dinner. ‘To take the 
better known aspirants: Mr. Burns, no doubt, is honest ; 
but his education is to begin: and his position hardly 
qualifies him to rule over us. Mr. Labouchere’s educa- 
tion, on the other hand, is finished: and he is con- 
temptuous both of principle and of position. Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Morley are the merest 
hacks, whose influence, in the country as in the House, 
has disappeared. ‘The rest of the party is quite un- 
interesting. Most of it, wanting the brains to be 
cynical, has fallen back upon earnestness. For expe- 
rience they would substitute faith, or the affectation 
thereof. And that extraordinary anti-national bias 
which is the mark of your half-informed Liberal will 
ensure their ultimate extinction. It is easy to imagine 
them unembarrassed by their promises to the yokels, 
the treason-mongers, and the unemployed. But they 
shall find it hard to apologise for their failure of 
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accomplishment at home when it is accompanied by 
indefinite success in arousing trouble abroad. We are 
loth to take advantage of a warm fit, or to be beholden 
to Mr. Gladstone's speeches for the defection of his 
friends. But we know that the ruin of Ireland is not 
the only work he proposes to his senility. His latest 
utterances in print proclaim him resolute to cripple the 
Services, to scuttle from Egypt, to send another Ripon 
to India, and (a conclusion less bathetic than it sounds) 
to license the Channel Tunnel. 

We have remarked, often enough, on the taint of 
un-patriotism which Fox, the father of Liberalism, be- 
queathed to his party. But this catalogue of offences 
surely smacks of insanity. Days should speak : and 
length of years should teach wisdom. But no man, it 
seems, can go electioneering for three generations and 
stay hale. Lord Rosebery, we shall be told, makes 
these things out of the question. It is, perhaps, still 
probable that the Foreign Office will be offered to him. 
It is even possible that by this time he has refused it. 
Mr. Gladstone is pledged to leave Egypt: and the 
temper of his immediate following will not allow him 
to be better than his word. Lord Rosebery cannot be 
accused of ignorance. He brought home with him 
from the Colonies some suspicion of weakness. His 
yielding in this matter would stamp him as simply un- 
scrupulous. But he is absolutely, at this moment, the 
one man of his party who is suspected of a capacity for 
affairs. He is too wise to forfeit the respect he has 
won, and the future he has deserved, by a conversion 
which would immediately damn his reputation. He 
can afford to let (say) Lord Kimberley act as Mr. 
Labouchere’s tool. For, though it is hard to believe 
that Mr. Labouchere will have the impertinence to take 
either the Colonies or the Foreign Office, it is clear that 
his influence will be supreme at both. And there is no 
reason to suppose that he will not undertake, with the 
lightest of hearts, the most serious responsibilities. 
To affront the Colonies would only (at worst) mean 
their loss, ‘To play fast and loose with the Great 
Powers will mean a bloody war. Upon the whole, 
it is fortunate that the reign of these persons will be 
short. 

That it will be short is fairly obvious: and that it 
shall not be renewed depends on our energies. ‘Ihe 
attack, both in and outside Parliament, will be with us. 
The factions must quarrel directly they come to busi- 
ness. It is not now when they are well on the road 
down hill, when the great centres of the kingdom are 
more than ever against them, when Scotland is tiring 
of bleat and Ireland of treason, that our opponents can 
carry their point. What we have gained, this time, 
we have gained for good: what we have lost now shall 
be recorded. ‘The tilt of the political see-saw is not in 
the intelligent constituencies. ‘The yokels cannot be 
stuffed for ever with promises: nor can a sound govern- 
ment be builded on naked lies. Politics is no longer a 
game. ‘The strength of parties will be settled by the 
interests of classes and the deserts of individual poli- 
ticians : on both of which counts we have everything to 
hope. Liberalism is eternal as sin. But the Liberal 
Party is breaking up. ‘The Union is to be saved: and 
then . . . . we can look for an interesting conflict with 
the Municipal Radicals. For the future is ours: and 
the labourers are only accidentally opposed to us. Mr. 
Gladstone comes in, only to go out for the last time. 
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TAKEN AT HIS WORD 


: ae’ Election has not been rich in amusing episodes, 

There has been too much argument on the one 
side, and too much lying on the other. Mr, Balfour, 
Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Chamberlain, have hit out—hit 
out straight and hard; but they have not often been 
humorous, nor are we sure that they are to be blamed. 
Jests are hardly in season when Mr, Attorney is stating 
the case against the prisoner at the bar. There is a cer. 
tain kind of absurdity about the Gladstonian lies which 
have secured the defeat of Mr. Long; yet you get 
but a haggard kind of merriment out of the demon- 
stration that the future of Britain is even partly at the 
mercy of persons who can believe that the return of the 
‘Tories’ with a majority will treble the price of bread, 
In the midst of all this matter for thought (or for dis. 
gust), the little bit of by-play in which the Labour 
Party has taken Monster to Mr. Gladstone’s Franken 
stein, affords a welcome relief. This passage is almost 
wholly comic, and there is enough hope about it to 
permit of its enjoyment to the full. 

‘To understand it as a whole we must look at its 
beginnings which it is convenient and fairly accurate 
to place in the Newcastle Programme. In_ this re- 
markable catalogue of all the blessings to be secured 
by Mr. Gladstone’s return to Office, the claims of 
Labour were conspicuously present. Labour noted the 
fact with approval, and prepared to profit in two ways, 
It asked Mr. Gladstone to stand its friend, and then 
it prepared to assure the return of representatives of its 
own. The result of the first endeavour we know from 
the historic interview in Carlton Gardens. Labour was 
told that it might expect all kinds of fine things at a 
future date, but for the present it must be content with 
putting Mr. Gladstone into office for the sole purpose 
of attending to Ireland ; so Labour went off in a huff, 
and talked savagely at the Social Democratic Club. 
The history of the second effort has been longer and 
more laborious. Labour candidates have stood, and 
have got in here and there—at Battersea, for instance, 
and at Ince. Labour candidates have stood elsewhere 
—and the Unionists have got in; witness the Camla- 
chie Division of Glasgow, to name that one. Now, 
neither of these effects can have been pleasant to 
Mr. Gladstone, and the second is worse than the first. 
A Labour Party—small but persistent, and very likely 
to be reinforced at critical moments by Separatists so ad- 
vanced as tobe Labour Representativesin all but thename 
—isa sad element ina Gladstonian majority. It may not 
be Unionist ; but neither can it be counted on to say ditto 
unfailingly to the revered leader ; and, when the result of 
a Labour candidature is to bring in a Unionist, that is 
worse and worse. ‘Ihe loss is clear and undeniable. 
So Mr. Gladstone felt ; and so he said in a natural (but 
injudicious) letter to Mr. Jacks, Separatist candidate 
for Stirlingshire. ‘To him who was threatened—though, 
as the event has shown, not seriously—by the presence 
of a Labour candidate, the best and greatest statesman 
of this or any time explained the whole duty of right- 
minded men: the which, it is needless to add, is to 
support Mr. Gladstone. No party, it is true, has a 
vested interest in the Labour vote. If it can carry 
its own man, well and good: if it prefer a Tory, 
well and good again. ‘The only genuine friend of the 
people is the picture of sweet reasonableness, What 
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he cannot stand is that workmen should be found to 
vote for Labour when voting for Labour weakens the 
Separatist without beating the U nionist. Plainly, 
this is only done ‘ to punish the Liberal party.” Such 
candidates as do it are ‘bogus for every purpose ex 
cept the purpose of putting ‘Tories into Liberal seats. 
So said Mr. Gladstone, and he added in a speech that 
the conduct of such voters was crack-brained. 

Labour, by the mouth of Mr. H. H. Champion and 
other organs, has made him a very natural and a rather 
weighty answer. What it has said is something like 
this : ‘¢ Eminent but angry old gentleman, you are 
quite mistaken. Our purpose is—not to punish the 
Liberal party but—to put the screw on you. We have 
had much hazy promising from you, but it is only 
too obvious that there will be no performance. You 
say pleasant things in a general way, and sketch us out 
a Land of Cockayne to be ours at some future period. 
But in the meantime you say, more explicitly than is 
usual with you, that you propose to apply yourself 
wholly to the Irish Question—having no time in this 
world for other matters; and that, as for us, you 
benevolently hope we may get what we want when 
you have disappeared in a blaze of triumph. ‘This 
may suit your book, but it by no means suits ours. 
We do not know what will happen when you are gone. 
We do know that you can be squeezed while you are 
here. °85 taught us that. The Irish damaged vour 
majority then; aud between night and morning, seeing 
that the Irish had power, and believing that you could 
use it to get office, you turned Home Ruler. Mr. 
Parnell had measured you to a nicety, and this is what 
he made of you. We agree with him: and, seeing 
that the choice for us is between supporting you—with 
the prospect of being pooh-poohed as long as you 
think we can be persuaded to fullow—and making you 
feel our power, we choose the second course. We shall 
run our men wherever we please in spite of “ Caucus 
liberalism.” We have run several, and, as you see, 
we have brought in some of them, and in other cases 
we have put a spoke in your wheel at least. Next 
time, for appetite comes with eating, we shall do 
better. For the present you have your lesson “as in 
85." And you are the man to take it to heart.” "Thus 
the Labour Party ; and who that knows his Gladstone 
can doubt that the Labour Party is right ? 

That in substance is the answer of the Labour Party, 
which does not mean to be put behind Home Rule, but 
alongside, if not ahead, of it. For our own part we 
think that, allowing for the principles of the several 
factions, it is a very good answer. ‘The conduct of 
the Labour men is utterly selfish, and is full of the 
grossest class-meanness. ‘l'o them their own particular 
Interest is all, and the general interests of the country 
are nothing. But what right has Mr. Gladstone to 
complain of that? He has told all men, by precept 
and (what is more to the purpose) by example, that he 
will support any cause which has a following strong 
enough to put pressure on him. ‘The Labour Party 
has taken him at his word—and it has shown great 
good sense. He may consider this effect of his teaching, 
and reflect that, as the Labour Party has begun, so the 
Labour Party will go on. It has worried him at the 
polls, and it will worry him in the House: a dismal 
Prospect when your majority is not exactly the majority 
of your dream, 

VOL, VIIL 
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HOW THEY CARRIED THE COUNTRY 
’ was a British Working-man (methinks I see him 


now !), 

With Thought in every pucker of his intellectual 
brow. 

He read an evening journal, and he murmured, ‘ There 
you are !” 

But he varied the reflection now and then with ‘Good 
old Star !” 

He read and smoked, he read and smiled: his duties to 
discharge, 

He was ‘ plumaged in the panoply of a programme fine 
and large.’ 

His nose grew damp with decent pride, and ‘That, he 
said, ‘is so, 

And I owe it all, and more be-sides, to good old Cap- 
tain Coe!” 


‘The Grand Old Man’s a-going in? And a-goin’ in in 
force ! 

If you ast me, * Why shouldn't he ?” I answers, * Why, o° 
course !~ 

That's wot I ses, “* O° course,” Ises. He's a bloomin’ 
Grand Old Man, 

And as he wants to keep his pitch, why, let bim—if he 
can! 

It's all the bally same, I ses, in an ‘undred years after— 
yuss ! 

And wot’s the odd’s so long as he’s happy, and you and 
me’s no wuss ? 

But wot I ast, and wot I thinks, and wot I means to 


know 
Is, Does it infect the tapes, I ses, and good old Captain 
Coe?’ 


He thought, and spat ; he sucked his pipe ; he thought 
and spat again, 

(He was a British Working-man, and pensive was his 
vein !) 

‘ree Boots, he said, ‘Free Drinks likewise. IT'rce 
Houses. Right or not, 

Old Billy’s copped the flavour, and we're bound to get 
the lot. 

And then, my lords and ‘aughty dooks’°—(and here 
his manly eye 

Gleamed with a fire that made me want to ask the 
reason whiy)— 

‘The poor down-trodden working-iman, he'll call a 
bloomin’ go, 

If he don't ‘ave all his oof to sport with good old 
Captain Coe.’ 


‘GOTTERDAMMERUNG * 
co GARDEN has seen the end of its desired 


tetralogy, and the intelligent public that has 
patronised, that has applauded in a spirit of vague but 
sweetly fashionable discipleship, reposes with a noble 
sense of self-appreciation which is for the most part 
mistaken for appreciation of Wagner. Yet it scems 
a little amazing that even such a passionate devo- 
tion to fashion as animates the breasts of an average 
London public should have charmed its senses against 
the portentous dulness of that huge and unwieldly last 
number of the tetralogy, Gitterdimmerung. In Sieg- 


Jried there was an appreciable portion that could be 
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followed, if not with complete delight, with a very real 
pleasure. In Die Walkiire there was at least the duet 
that finishes the first act, and if Das Rheingold had 
nothing much, it had, at any rate, the unexpected 
merit of brevity. Here throughout, then, there was 
something tolerable to set against the prevalent dul- 
ness. But in Gétterdimmerung, what compensation for 
the weary, weary brain? The unjustifiable charms 
of novelty have turned faded and dim; the hunt 
after new motifs—as after so many  fleas—which 
once yielded a proportion of interest, if not of 
artistic enjoyment, gives sport no longer; the spurts 
of beauty that swim above the dead dreariness 
in momentary fascination are scarce heeded, since you 
are ever aware that their time is so short; even 
Briinnhilde’s final lament, which is without question 
the highest example of sustained Wagnerian art in 
opera, comes too late (when weariness and irritation 
are too potent) to rouse any genuine enthusiasm. ‘lhe 
thing, let it be granted, begins well—or, be it rather 
said, began well; for Covent Garden, by what certain 
critics will call ghastly mutilation, was mercifully 
spared the fifteen pages of maundering assigned to the 
Norns at the outset; the massive phrase, central to 
the duet between Siegfried and Briinnhilde, with its 
heavy octaves descending in quick staccatv thirds, seems 
almost a preparation for some tolerable six hours; but 
when Siegfried disappears over the rock, and the Horn 
motif is sounded, all is swallowed in misery. That Horn 
motif is the nightmare of Gétterdimmerung; or call it 
the familiar demon. It is everywhere: whether Sieg- 
fried is with you or absent, when the curtain is up and 
when the curtain is down, you cannot be free from it ; 
it leers at you through the trombones, it dances to you 
on the big drum ; it screams from violins, it threatens 
from bassoons, it ogles from flutes—it is the chronic 
disease of the opera. It is not beautiful: but it is 
repeated. And where beauty is not—as has before been 
noted—repetition suffices, 

But Gotterdiémmerung has one distinction; in it 
Wagner uses the chorus not only with greater fre- 
quency and with more ambition than hitherto, but in 
a final attempt, as it were, to put on complete record 
his characteristic attitude towards the human voice 
equally in combination as in solo. The result is to be 
found in the precious chorus of the second act, a very 
wonderful piece of musical audacity—but a musical 
audacity that is perfectly unjustifiable. Any sensitive 
listener, who frankly accepts the verdict of his own 
sensations, must at this passage needs be filled with a 
generous desire to lift up his voice and roar (if he can) 
loud as all the Bulls of Bashan in some attempt to drown 
that hideous cacophony. For here is neither song nor 
speech ; question and answer are put in quick and in- 
expressive phrases that follow one another through an 
unintelligible jumble ; while the orchestra saunters along 
sublimely indifferent to the prevailing uproar, and 
plays its little tunes entirely on its own responsibility ; 
till what time the Master is pleased to unite all the 
voices for a very brief choral passage of a character 
sufficiently interesting to charm away the edges of an 
irritation that in happier and more heroic days might 
have preceded the destruction of the opera house. Is 
there nothing, then, to record in favourable judgment 
on this result of enormous labour, on this elaborate in- 
strumentation, this ingenious array of motifs in every 
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conceivable pose, this most patiently arranged and 
‘arefully compacted termination to issues so large and 
incidents so far-reaching? There is something to be 
said for it. In the first place there is Briinnhilde’s 
horse: what dullard would deny that the appear 
of a real horse tramping on the boards during 
delicate orchestral passage is a very beautiful and 
dramatic idea? But this is not all. There are two 
boats pulled by real ropes; there is a réchauffié of the 
Fire from Siegfried ; there are at least two Magic Potions; 
there are the Incarnations of the Spirit of Evil, of the 
Spirit of Lust, of the Spirit of Ideal Love, and of the 
Spirit of the World ; but lastly—and this is beyond 
everything, beyond the dreams of the most ardent 
Wagnerian—there is no Wotan. These qualities do not 
perhaps exhaust the dramatic and operatic beauties of 
Gotterdémmerung, but they go somewhat on the way, 
Of course the orchestral effects are often very dazzling, 
and too frequently they dim the mind to an apprecia- 
tion of the poverty of the melody. Again, that 
melody rises to occasional beauty, although there is a 
curious provincialism about it, when its author happens 
to condescend to form at all. It has not that catholic 
seal, that broad mark of distinction which is stamped 
upon the ‘ airs of the world.’ 'These are like white light 
in their combined excellences ; but with Wagner that 
light has been shattered by a prism, and he exhibits 
only one ray of a primary colour in each display. ‘Thus 
is he provincial, a composer of Volhslicder. 

Upon what broad foundations, then, do the musical 
claims of Wagner rest, when all is said that can be 
said, when cant and fashion and prophetical fantasies 
are abolished from the inquiry, and his achievement is 
considered as the result of labours merely human? 
Before everything—and upon this the fact of his 
popularity, such as it is, among average audiences 
certainly depends—there is to be reckoned his use of 
the lett-motif: Subtly worked and delicately employed 
the Jeit-motif must be considered as a_ perfectly 
legitimate musical artifice, which may often go far 


ance 
some 


towards heightening the general effect both of melody 
and of recitative. It is an artifice, it is a higher form 
of trick-work ; it seems to be lawful only as a luxury, 
It should whisper the 
merest hints, and know no more than such a whispering 
voice ; but if it do no more than whisper, the common 
public is not likely to hear, or incline to its influences. 
And did Wagner know this? Or shall we say that, 
after all, he was in spirit and in sentiment (saving always 
a certain strenuousness) one of the common public? 
For, explain it how you will, to one or other of these 
conclusions you are forced from a consideration of his 
employment of ‘ motives.’ In effect they crowd nearly 
every other matter out of the music. ‘They become 
the body and substance of Wagnerian art; every 
page is stuck with them as with sign-posts; ‘here 
we are again!’ they clamour on every side—and the 
great heart of humanity rejoiceth. For the rest, it is 
impossible to resist a large admiration for the mans 
stupendous industry. Here possibly—if we set aside 
his sentimental claims and the claim just noted—will be 
found the secret of his present success. It seems as 
though there must be something great where labour so 
indefatigable has been expended. Moreover, to all save 
a few, the composition of music is a sealed art: every 
man can write, very few can write music. When, then, 
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attached to so unusual an accomplishment, a toil so in- 
sistent, so unsparing, so unstinted, is discovered, what 
wonder if admirations, ignorant though generous, are 
horn therefrom? Moreover, as has clsewhere been 
observed, such admiration is sometimes justified. But 
though we grant to this musician the acknowledgment 
of all his orchestral ingenuity, of all his industry, of 
all his occasional beauties, we refuse to him the 
acknowledgment of all such titles and decorations as 
Music confers on those, and on those alone, whose 
original gift of melody—which is the quintessence of 
the art—sets them outside the necessities of gaudy 
ornament, of complicated evolution, and of—bold ad- 
vertisement. 
THE CAPE 

ATR. CECIL RHODES, Prime Minister of the 
\ Cape Colony, has moved and will doubtless carry 
the second reading of his Bill for the limitation of the 
Franchise. In brief, the electoral qualification is to be 
raised from a £25 to a £75 house occupation, and the 
illiterate vote abolished in all future registrations. On 
the face of things the measure is sweepingly retrograde 
—the dubiously expedient ballot clause excepted— 
and is calculated to make your Friend of Humanity 
shriek amain. But, considered without prejudice, it 
appears a statesmanlike attempt to deal in_ the 
spirit of prudent compromise with a tremendous pro- 
blem. True that the Bill is rather Dutch than British, 
and, though the Nigger is avoided by name, its prin- 
ciple, none the less, is one dear to the old Boer 
‘a servant of 





party : ‘Cursed be Canaan — namely 


servants shall he be. Still, appearances have been 
carefully preserved, and those former champions of the 
native, Mr. Sauer and Mr. Innes, can argue with 
a fair amount of plausibility that they are supporting 
no scheme of colour legislation. For the Nigger of the 
better class will still be able to exercise his rights of 
citizenship : the person affected will be the pure bar- 
barian, whose ‘blanket vote’ is repudiated by all the 
factions alike. Public opinion hardly authorises further 
restrictions at present ; but, should the question become 
more urgent, there can be little doubt that even 
stronger and more overt law-making will be devised in 
favour of the White and against the Black. 

In truth, the present electorate at the Cape is some- 
The like exists in no other South 

In the Free State and the Trans- 
vaal the Nigger has no voice at all ; he is, to all intents 
and purposes excluded from Natal ; yet at the Cape you 
lind a manhood suffrage exercised by every person with 
a stable habitation. The cause of this profligacy was 
the old-time hostility between Boer and Briton : which 
made the Dutchman sulk on his farm, while the 
Englishman, supreme at Cape Town, played the M.P. 
according to the levity that was in him. An obvious 


thing of a scandal. 
African community. 


stroke of policy was to emancipate the Nigger, and so to 
counterbalance the Hollander’s numerical superiority. 
In practice these tactics commended themselves the 
more, because the emancipated ones proved amenable to 
the wirepuller, and went to the polls with the docility 
of the Irish ¢ forties’ before O'Connell appeared. Yes, 
the policy was obvious policy but it was also dis- 
creditable: since, if there be any one maxim that holds 
good throughout the Dark Continent, it is that in 
Africa Europeans must stand shoulder to shoulder 
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against the savage. Fortunately, these racial anta- 
gonisms have disappeared under the healing hand of 
Time and the wise statecraft of Mr. Rhodes: and both 
sections of the polity have coalesced in the present 
Ministry under the common name of Colonial, and the 
English Premier is receiving loyal support from Mr. 
Hofmeyr and the Africander Bond. Motley Cabinets 
are disastrous to public interests in many ways; but 
it is well that representatives of the whole White Society 
should share in the settlement of obsolete bickerings 
and in making the way for material expansion and 
development. 

No doubt there are those who argue with some show 
of reason that, the native difficulty being not especially 
imminent, it were well to leave the native difficulty 
alone. When Mr. Hofmeyr directed attention to the 
topic, near a year ago, by his cumbersome proposal 
(incontinently withdrawn) to bestow a dual vote 
upon education and property, ‘It’s time enough,’ 
quoth Sir Gordon Sprigg in Mrs. Poyser’s best manner, 
‘to bid the Devil good morning when you next meet 
him.’ Yet matters of this magnitude are best handled 
when the judgment is cool—not under stress of passion 
and panic. Besides, from whatever point the Nigger 
business be regarded, the present franchise at the Cape 
is fatal to the well-being of South Africa. Much to be 
desired—nay, fairly practicable—is the federation of the 
several States; but how can oligarchical Natal be 
expected to league with her wantonly democratic 
sister ? Within the limits of the Colony the danger is 
sufficiently serious ; and though, no doubt, to postpone 
its removal for one year, or two, or even five, would 
not be vital to prosperity, its tendency is to increase 
by annual delay. For the Nigger is astoundingly 
prolific and, whereas in the first census he was as 
one and a half to every white, in “75 his figures 
had risen to two to one, and in 91 tothree. Stupendous 
calculations these, and likely to give pause even to the 
Aborigines Protection Society! More especially as the 
disproportion threatens to become more overwhelming 
still! Vor the inevitable destiny of the Cape is to follow 
her railways northwards towards the Zambesi, whereby 
territories tenanted by the Bechuana and the Mashona 
in full polygamy must be taken under control. Even 
if Mr. Tamplin’s curious contribution to the debate of 
August—the story, namely, of a vigorous barbarian who 
become the father of nine in some three weeks—look 
quasi-mythical, none the less will the  uncivilised 
multiply and replenish the earth to the vital disadvan- 
tage of the Colonist. 'To leave him, then, his vote 
would be the sheerest madness: for, did he once realise 
his enormous preponderance, the issue would lie 
through agitation to anarchy and rebellion. 

Accordingly, Mr. Rhodes’s Franchise Bill may be 
cordially welcomed as the first instalment of a reckoning 
hardly less momentous than that awaiting the United 
States. In the background are other considerations : as, 
how long shall the land be occupied by a population 
which penalises enterprise by its incurable idleness, so 
that the alien Coolie and Malay have perforce to be 
imported to the further production of Babel? Shall we 
hem the Nigger within a pale? Shall we force him, will 
he nil he, to toil for such meagre wages as he deserves ? 
These problems must be faced ere our Empire be secure 
in South Africa, and the Cape press is not ashamed to 
advise the use of the most drastic remedies. Means 














































































while the Premier's laying of the first parallel is earnest 
of a generalship which will neither recoil from difficulties 
nor underrate the enemy. And by the enemy is implied 
the Nigger: who must be kept under lest he utterly 
triumph. 


A PORTENT OF STRIFE 


; rustic voter thinks that storms are manu- 
factured in America to keep down the price of 
British wheat. Sensible persons, of course, attribute a 
true significance to the warnings sent across the 
Atlantic. They may be wise to attach some import- 
ance to the forebodings of disorder in other matters than 
the weather. On this point alone Professor Goldwin 
Smith deserves well of the country that gave him birth, 
whose colonial interest he so assiduously betrays. ‘To 
him it is evident that we are Americanising our institu- 
tions: social institutions as well as political. He is in 
a position to judge from occurrences of minor import, 
and by the general current of affairs. ‘To such as know 
that in America from the crown of the head to the sole 
of the foot the State has no soundness, but only pu- 
tridity and corruption, such events as the triumph of 
Democracy at Pittsburg, followed so soon by the 
triumph of Democracy at Wallace, Idaho—a_ place 
whose insignificance adds importance to the commen- 
tary it affords—offer no marvel. The person who 
knows only what he reads in his newspaper finds them 
inexplicable. Yet such culminations and excesses in 
outrage have not burst out spontaneously : the chain of 
causes which preceded them is long, and the very manner 
of outbreak was determined by fashion. 

At Pittsburg, as at Wallace, a dispute about wages 
was followed by the employment of ‘ blacklegs’ drafted 
to the works. In both cases the Union hands waged war 
—absolute war, in the simplest sense of the term—upon 
their Non-Union supplanters. At Wallace, indeed, the 
dispossessed miners drove out their competitors with 
dynamite; while at Pittsburg the timely advent of the 
military alone prevented the strikers from blowing the 
source of Mr. Carnegie’s millions into smithereens. 
At Wallace, where the flag of truce was respected, 
the enemy was not an imported contingent of mer- 
cenaries: but the rebels have seized the mines, fired 
them with dynamite, held the owners and a military 
officer as hostages: and generally mean fighting. And 
it may be concluded that in America, wherever the 
working-man feels strong enough to enforce his 
demands by such an appeal to arms, he will not 
hesitate to make his wishes understood nor to exact 
vengeance where he cannot satisfy them. Of course 
the capitalist will always defend himself by the best 
means he may: even though he bear the sacred 
name of Carnegie. The inconsistencies of ‘ Citizen” 
Carnegie’s conduct, however, do no more than add a 
circumstance of humour to the situation. In resisting 
his men he was—for once—justified ; justified, also, in 
insisting on the rights of his Non-Unionists. There can 
be no doubt that he acted properly in authorising the 
employment of the Pinkerton filibustiers: although his 
preaching crusades, and his insults at our aristocratic 
order, and the hypocrisy of his free libraries, gather 
from the act an added quality of offensiveness. The 
centre of interest in these events is here: that in the 
land of Democracy, the authorities cannot maintain 
even a moderate degree of order. ‘The police, being 
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under the control of popularly appointed officials de. 
pendent upon the working class vote, may not be 
used to reduce the populace to submission in a 
time of tumult: nor, indeed, at all, except in so far as 
their mission chimes with the opinions of the enfray. 
chised rabble. No officer of State would care to risk 
his income, or perhaps his safety, by opposing the jp. 
clinations of armed constituents. Again: the State 
militia is largely recruited from the same enfranchised 
rabble, and thinks twice of its skin before it asserts 
the law against an armed mob supplied, as these were. 
with dynamite. Even the President, in whom is veste, 
the right to command Federal troops to the point of 
disturbance, can only be approached by slow methods, 
and has to remember his own election. . 

Now to this date, our own working-man has mani- 
fested himself as anxious to loaf about and anigh his 
work for as few hours and as high wages as he can 
get. He is British, which counts for something towards 
his salvation, nor is he so completely organised as he 
is organised in America. But in Durham the strikers 
approved themselves a tough handful for the police: 
and at such moments of rebellion as the ‘Trafalgar Square 
riots the criminal classes know how to seize their chance, 
Such exhibitions as these Wallace and Pittsburg affairs 
of Democracy-run-mad are not possible under the exist- 
ing conditions of authority and sentiment in Britain, 
The foreboding of storm is not for to-morrow. And 
the danger does not come from the threatened rise of a 
Labour Party in Parliament, since a Labour Party exists 
but to be bought and to be bribed: for the general 
oversetting of equilibriums. But imagine a few more 
steps taken towards Niagara: police controlled by 
‘ Labour’ representatives and other dependents upon the 
suffrages of rowdyism; the ‘Trades’ Unions taught 
that encroachments upon the rights and muniments of 
capital are precious in the sight of the Lord . . . and 
then? For Democracy is only a polite term for the 
triumph of disorder. 


‘THE CIVILISED WORLD’ 


PEXUE ingenuous student of the Continental Press is 
constrained to confess that we islanders find small 
favour in Europe. ‘True that in Austria-Hungary a 
certain tolerance is extended to the Power that has en- 
dorsed the Kastern policy of Count Kalnoky, and has 
saluted the Dual Monarchy the sentinel of the Balkans. 
True that the Italian journals cherish a certain regard 
for the advocate (diplomatic) of her independence, and 
take comfort from Lord Salisbury’s declarations on the 
maintenance of the status quo in the Mediterranean. But 
the rest is hostile silence varied by bursts of passionate 
invective. ‘lo enlarge upon the chronic malignity of the 
Russian journalist were waste of words, nor are we beloved 
of the German, despite his admiration for our material 
magnificence. Is not the most effective weapon of the 
Bismarckian press the supposed subservience of the Kaiser 
to his mother’s country? And has not Lugard’s action 
in Uganda been denounced from Hamburg even unto 
Munich? It is still worse in Paris; and when M. de 
Blowitz (or another) attributes a thrill of exultation 
to the average I’renchman if Britain encounter a re- 
buff, a pang of regret if she achieve a success, he is but 
speaking by the card. 
Clearly this dislike, as of Dr, Fell, must be taken 
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‘nto account, would you estimate the opinion of ‘ the 
civilised world ’—the phrase is Mr. Gladstone's: it really 
means ‘leader-writer and pamphleteer "—concerning 
any changes in our national fortunes. At best the 
continental critic is a friend that pushes candour to the 
verge of rudeness ; at worst he curses in the spirit of 
Shimei, and insinuates false counsel after the manner of 
Hushai the Archite. Now, the current elections appear 
to have aroused comparatively little interest abroad : 
the reason being, no doubt, that the prospective upshot 
is regarded as likely to be indecisive, and a second trial 
of strength as inevitable in the near future. Still the 
topic was too obvious to be altogether neglected, and, 
when the considerations of self-interest have been duly 
weighed, the unanimity of conclusion yields abundant 
food for reflection. Whether the result be dreaded or 
desired, Britain, you gather, would be reckoned most 
ill-advised if she exchanged Lord Salisbury for Mr. 
(jladstone. Berlin debates, indeed, with divided mind : 
unable to decide between relative merits and demerits 
of Britain as a probable ally and Britain as a certain 
commercial rival, though the Vossische is outspokenly 
Unionist in its leanings. But at Vienna the possibi- 
lity 1s regarded with an apprehension all the more 
sincere because, when it is analysed, you find it co-in- 
cident with fears for the Triple Alliance. Italy, says 
the Neue Freie Presse, is staunch to that pact, mainly 
because she considers herself guaranteed against a 
French attack by an understanding with the British 
Government. ‘That unwritten entente stands or falls 
with the Salisbury Cabinet, and the coldest of consola- 
tions is to be extracted from the argument that Lord 
Rosebery (supposing him to take office) would be less 
infirm of purpose at the Foreign Office than Marl Gran- 
ville was. For in Vienna Mr, Gladstone’s opinionated 
yet unstable personality is held, and rightly, to dominate 
the situation: for the Viennese have never forgotten 
that the servile apologist to Count Karolyi is also 
the marplot that cried * Hands off!” to Austria. 

Still less flattering are the unconcealed anticipations of 
Muscovyand Gaul. Hasnot the Novoe Vremya proclaimed 
that Russia has nothing to lose, but every thing to gain, 
from a Gladstonite victory? Do not the French papers 
of all shades and beliefs express their unbounded satis- 
faction as the ‘Great Old Man’ reduces the Tory 
majority? They profess, indeed, to be actuated by an 
enlightened sympathy with Home Rule; but, apart 
from a clerical broadsheet or two, the Parisian press 
cares no more for the salvation of Irishmen in general 
than for the regeneration of a particular Oscar. No: 
here as elsewhere the question resolves itself into the 
nakedly brutal reflection : 


! * How will the arrangement 
suit our hand ?° 


Mr. Plausible, no doubt, is a past- 
master of dialectics, he may explain away his theory 
of the evacuation of Egypt much as he quibbled 
with his * repudiation ° of the annexation of the 
ransvaal. But his nebulous engagements can always 
be used for leverage to extract direct concessions on the 
Nile, or compensating advantages in Morocco (say), or 
the New Hebrides, or peradventure on the Niger. 


M. 


Ribot, in short, would be a poor politician, in- 


deed, if he did not turn Mr. Gladstone’s factiousness in 
°pposition to good and solid account, 

a recent speech Mr. Gladstone invented, to 
oe glorification, a gross travesty of history. 
lhe blue-books, nevertheless, are 


In 


his own 


there to show 
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that in °85 England stood isolated and contemned : 
whereas contemporary journalism gives evidence that 
to-day she is respected though not precisely beloved. 
In fact, no more striking tribute could be rendered to 
Lord Salisbury’s prudent yet strong-handed conduct of 
foreign affairs, than the comments of the continental 
press, whatever its motives, upon the General Election 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 


NOMINIS UMBRA 


N R. GLADSTONE has fallen upon evil times: 

the magic is gone from his name; even as an 
individuality he looms now merely as an interesting 
spectacle—an ancient of days with the blood of youth. 
The elections have given him success of a sort, but 
if he were still capable of clear and honest reflection, 
they should also give him pause in his triumph. It is, 
of course, too much to expect of him this frank analysis, 
for he has grown a new tail, and is strutting and 
grinning in his fresh integrity. And yet to one who 
has watched his long and strenuous career the mockery 
of the rejuvenation is pitifully obvious. It seems, no 
doubt, a strange fact to proclaim at the moment of his 
victory, but beyond all question the king has become 
a puppet, his right is for the secret 
laughter of his friends, and he must dance to the 
handling of his so-called partisans. What a fall is 
here! When the famous Mid-Lothian campaign was 
undertaken, there was no possible dispute as to his 
sovereignty in the Liberal party ; as he himself would 
say, the flowing tide was with him; the People (so- 
called) believed in him with one mind ; the halo of the 
Sainted Reformer beamed about his head. His voice 
was so loud, his services were so eminent, that the 
country would have no other god but him, and the 
current swept him to St. Stephen’s, there to fulfil his 
glowing promises, and to execute the will of his followers. 
But by °85 a change had come over the electorate ; the 
author of the Egyptian War had fallen from his high 
place; his benevolence was proved impotent ; and it 
seemed as though the tide were turning in favour of 
the 'Yories. It was not that the electors viewed their hero 
with anything more than discontent ; they were not ac- 
tively antagonistic, only a little distrustful. ‘ Here isa 
man of many services,’ they said, ‘an old Parliamenteer 
to boot. But he is over-wordy. He mouths his moral 
intentions too much, he is vague and cloudy and he is 
getting somewhat old—an estimable person too. Let 
The danger with which the 


divine 


us give the others a turn.” 
Liberals were threatened in “85 was only removed by 
the left wing of that party. Mr. Chamberlain it was 
that saved them: the elections hinged on ‘the Un- 
authorised Programme, and the Government practically 
went to the country on ‘ three acres and acow. For 
the moment it was enough. ‘The agricultural labourer, 
having lost faith in the moral rhapsodies and windy 
rhetoric of the Great Leader, was taken by the material 
and definite promises of his lieutenants, and moved 
lumpishly to the polls. ‘Then it was that the bitterness 
of knowledge first came to Mr. Gladstone. It is prob- 
ablethat he had no notion of the extent of his debt to 
Mr. Chamberlain, nor can he have conceived the in- 
difference of the electorate towards himself. But still the 
popular enthusiasm over the Unauthorised Programme 
was galling, and in his fierce and singular vanity he 
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resolved to crush this rising independence. He would 
play a lone hand, this old man, and convince of his 
supremacy once more. No dog should bark at him, 
and the people should know that he—even he—was their 
lord. Hence the dishonourable alliance with the 
Parnellites, hence the thrice-fortunate bouleversement of 
°86. On his own stroke out he went into the cold, 
where he has shivered and fumed for six bitter years. 

None was to tell him the whole truth in those 
victorious days of °85, and none will disillusionise him 
in these of 92. When you have crushed your despot, 
you may keep him with advantage as a figure-head. If 
he be well-stricken in years, a venerable and highly moral 
personage, he will have excellent uses. In ‘85 the 
sceptre was gone from the victor, but it suited his 
followers to pretend it was still in his hand; the halo 
was vanished from the Sainted Reformer, but it was 
politic to feign a belief in its existence. Authority 
had fled, but by an elaborate fiction the poor monarch 
was still invested with it.} ! And if it was so in “85, it is 
even more so to-day. For seven years ago, Mr. 
Gladstone was still a Liberal, and not merely an 
Opportunist; he had a solid party and was only 
troubled by some inconveniently energetic lieutenants. 
Moreover, his services, as they were considered, had 
been many and great. All these things maintained 
him in the affections of the proletariat. Whereas now 
he is considered by many in the privacy of their hearts 
to have betrayed the cause of Liberalism ; at least he 
has broken the solidarity of his party, and deflected its 
course from the objects of democracy upon Home Rule. 
Radicalism owes him no thanks for this. And then 
the constituents of his following have changed. This 
new tail that he has gotten is troublesome, and will e’en 
be wagging the dog. His success has depended upon a 
congeries of sections, each working for its own hand, and 
each with a rebellious and irreverent heart. Parnell- 
ites, Anti-Parnellites and Labour Party—they can owe 
him no allegiance and will turn 'Tartars on the slightest 
provocation. Once more he has been returned to power 
by his left wing, but the left wing of to-day is attached 
by few interests and fewer confidences. In four years 
Labour has grown into a problem and the new constitu- 
encies have determined on its solution. But blinded 
and ignorant of his real position in politics, swelling 
with the device which he had invented to prove 
his sovereignty, Mr. Gladstone ignored the growth of 
the Labour vote. His lieutenants however were wiser 
than he, and wheedled ‘ the new factor’ as skilfully and 
as neatly as possible. The dalliance was unofficial, of 
course, but it served for all that. Under its guides in 
and out of halfpenny prints Labour has thrown itself 
into the scales of Gladstonism, and this ghost of a king 
comes back to his own. ‘The wirepullers of his party 
even persuaded Mr. Gladstone himself on the eve of the 
elections to vapour promises to the New Democracy. ‘The 
intrigue has had its effect, and Labour stands silent and 
waiting for Mr. Gladstone to fulfil himself. Once more 
it is the Unauthorised Programme that has triumphed. 
Still about the head of the man to whom it has brought 
victory clings that fictitious coronal halo, still that 
hypothetical sceptre is grasped in his hand. It is for 
none of his adherents to tell him that he is in reality 
merely a formula in which all men have ceased to be- 
lieve, a decoration which has ceased to signify, a watch- 
word which has served its turn, 
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MODERN MEN 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MARK RUTHERFORD ’ 


7 OT long ago an Indian official proposed that the Babu 
should learn the English tongue from certain novels 
of established repute: and the list of these include 
Picknick. Pickwick wrecked a very sensible scheme: for 
the missionaries attached to Dissenting communities could 
not abide the thought that the budding Babu should scrape 
acquaintance with Mr. Stiggins and The Shepherd, ()y 
India’s golden strand they raised anew the clamour tha 
Stiggins is a libel upon Nonconformity. ‘T'was ever thus, 
as the poet sings. No novel has depicted Nonconformis 
life, no character obedient to any of the creeds of Nop. 
conformity has been presented in romance or drama, and 
escaped the imputation of caricature: unless we except 
Dinah Morris who is but an adumbration of abstract 
qualities. From Sir Walter, who chose not to accept 
the Covenanter’s position, which he perfectly compre. 
hended all the same, to Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, whose 
Nonconformists have about as much relation to the facts 
of life as his other persons, the same judgment has been 
meted to those who fix the Puritan or Dissenting commu. 
nity upon their page. And the author of those very re. 
markable novels, Mark Rutherford and The Revolution in Tan. 
ner s Lane, wherein the Nonconformist character and ideals 
are appraised and analysed with singular power, is no more 
fortunate than the rest. Therefore, although he has chosen 
to remain anonymous, it may be as well to insist upon the 
fact that his results are not to be discounted as the obser. 
vations of an unsympathetic outsider. He is as it were 
sprung from the thigh of Dissent: not only his birth and 
early associations, but his education almost to the end of the 
period of assimilation, are Nonconformist. In fact he owes 
it to his own intelligence and independence that he is not 
to-day an accomplice of Mr. Guinness Rogers and the New 
Inquisition. 

Although his instincts lead him towards controversy, he 
is first and last a novelist. Neither his dislike of dog- 
matism nor his skill in casuistry tempt him to cast aside 
the legitimate instruments of romance. He may not be 
acquitted of an ulterior purpose, and he is not entirely 
innocent of the thesis. But he allows the reader to 
generalise these from the acts and deeds of his characters: 
he does not whittle them into accordance with any private 
and preconceived scheme of existence. Mark Rutherford 
is a Dissenting minister who bursts the fetters laid 
upon him by a creed which he can neither understand 
completely nor yet endorse in parts. But Mark Ruther- 
ford is also a creature of flesh and blood: otherwise his 
pains and questionings had been duller than the borrowed 
banalities in which Mr. Robert Elsmere delighted to 
indulge. Yanner’s Lane—something incoherent and in- 
consecutive as a story—is a convincing record of human 
experience: Mr. Bradshaw the Calvinist is as actual as 
Coleman who drifted from his faith, The death of 
George Allen’s wife is a ‘moment’ of sheer genius, only 
to be matched by that other touch of genius at the cov- 
clusion of Miriam’s Schooling. Michael Trevanion is a study 
of religious zealotry, bound hard by circumstance yet 
bursting towards action, which more than once recalls 
Balzac. And the story of Saul, as Mark Rutherford has 
set it in the mouth of Rizpah the Horite, is as terrible 
and vehement a drama in narrative as the Laureate’s 
Rizpah, But the chief value of these three books is in theit 
criticism of Dissent. The author has plumbed the deeps 
and mapped out the shallows of Nonconformity. He has 
gauged the clements that make for excellence in its 
creed, and established the points beyond which that 
creed ceases to influence character. Two considerations 
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only subtract from the significance of his conclusions, 
which he reaches by temperate and candid processes. 
He writes of Dissent before Dissent was Nonconformity : 
Calvinism presented an impregnable front to the 
‘Klection’ was held to be an incompre- 


when 
Arminian. 
hensible act of the Almighty rather than the logical 
issue of certain courses of conduct dependent upon 
free-will. But to the Noneomformist the Elect must 
ever be as ‘a garden walled around, Chosen and kept pecu- 
liar ground,’ whether Election come from their own 
choice or from God's, His existence is wrapped up with 
the community. Again: these novels belong to the 
Eastern Midlands, where Congregationalism has been 
modified less than elsewhere by contact with ‘a frowning 
world. The stubbornness of the East Anglican character 
accounts for the uncontaminated Puritanism of the Bed- 
fordshire and Suffolk Independents, which contrasts 
strangely with the feebleness (accounted ‘ breadth’) of 
urban Congregationalism. Now, like all other men, 
the Nonconformist is the victim of phrases: but, since 
he attaches more importance than other men to what 
he understands by religion, religious phrases count for much 
in his life. Mark Rutherford shows that, since he can by 
no means understand what he proposes, these phrases 
fail to influence his conduct, and at the same time produce 
conceit and ‘ provincialism’ on the one hand and mental 
atrophy on the other. From his earliest days the Non- 
conformist is set to battle against the ‘world,’ to ignore 
what is attractive to the senses, and to invest his whole 
intellectual capital in a creed whose central attraction is 
the premium it puts upon spiritual selfishness. He must 
be ‘converted’: that is, he must discover an intellectual 
and emotional satisfaction in certain terms of theology : 
and work out his whole salvation by belief in the same. 
Consequently his ehief concern is with matters too won- 
derful for him. If he be of a sluggish temperament the 
end of this is a formal acquiescence—in combination 
with such human weaknesses as he finds it impossible to 
avoid. If his mind turn towards investigation, he is 
involved in a trouble of metaphysical speculations : 
and the result is discontent and misery. In either case 
he must fall more or less into ignorance and _ in- 
difference and apathy, so far as other men are con- 
cerned, unless he be of a proselytising habit. For him 
unselfishness finds its highest expression in a propaganda. 
The purest and most important generosity he knows lies 
in the zealous pronouncement of the c/ichés in favour with 
his community. His chief object is to investigate the 
unknown and the unknowable, or to establish for himself 
and others certain dogmas relating to the same. He does 
not appreciate the fact that his creed loses all significance 
when it ceases to affect his motives and actions—at the 
point, indeed, when it begins to interest himself. Thus 
the Nonconformist is either the prey of perpetual ques- 
tionings or a monster of self-satisfaction. And those 
Nonconformists who enjoy the respect and affection of 
other men derive their more excellent qualities from any- 
thing but the articles of their creed. 

Here is the central idea of Mark Rutherford ; ‘One 
fourth of life is intelligible, the other three-fourths is un- 
intelligible darkness.’ Unless you put the unintelligible 
and your principles thereon upon one side, and live, you 
shall fall into a selfishness that is either pitiful and 
hypochondriacal, or sordid and particularly odious. Mark 
Rutherford finds happiness, not in ‘ philanthropic’ work 
for ‘others’ but in the observance of his domestic duties. 
Miriam’ s Schooling ends when Miriam ceases to think of her 
relation to the universe, and kisses her husband. On the 
one hand, ‘place certain principles beyond doubt’ and 
believe in them if it suit your temperament ; but, on the 
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other, ‘ don’t bother yourselves with what is beyond you ; 
try to lead a sweet, clean, wholesome life.’ The defects 
and limitations which have made Dissent what it is come 
of obliviousness of this. 


ORATORY MADE EASY 


NGENUOUS Youth, his eye in ‘a fine frenzy rolling,’ 
would fain send forth his soul on winged words. But 
he has nothing whatever to say; nor, if aught he had, has 
he the feeblest idea how to say it. To him in perplexity 
enters Colonel Arthur Montague Brookfield, M.P., with The 
Speaker's A B C (London: Unwin), wherein is elegantly 
and compendiously set forth whatever appertaineth to the 
orator’s art. You have matter and manner, skeleton 
speeches, toasts, compliments, and so forth; so that if you 
spell-bind not your audience, yours and yours alone is 
the blame. 

First, your Mentor takes you to a Barmecide feast at 
‘The White Hart.’ An after-dinner utterance is required 
of you, and four courses are open. You shall (a) repose 
your trust in Providence, and Providence, if your confidence 
be not utterly misplaced, shall at any rate inspire you to 
(6) get a sight of the toast list: to do which, you must be 
troubled by no petty scruples, for to pick a lock or bribe 
the waiter is legitimate. Or (c) you shall get up a sham 
discourse on things in general; half-a-dozen copy-book 
headings taken at random and diluted secundum artem will 
do admirably well, and the vaguer the better, for they 
will fit a larger number of themes: as, the Clergy (of 
all denominations) the Army, Navy, and Volunteers, 
the iniquities of Mr. Gladstone, the owner of the prize 
bull at the local agricultural show. Again (d), you may 
prepare short speeches upon every conceivable subject and 
get them by heart: about which prescription there is a 
scientific complexion that makes it singularly attractive ; 
but the brevity of life, the incompleteness of memory, the 
reflection that the most of men must earn a living, make 
absolute approval difficult if not impossible. Then come ex- 
amples: you must be prepared for anything, Take the 
Clergy. Itis just possible that ‘ you are not well acquainted 
with the bishop’ ; but you can always ‘dilate on the import- 
ance of the episcopal office,’ extol the piety of the ‘local 
incumbent,’ or (if that be dangerous ground) beslobber 
the fine old parish church, or the scheme of restoration, 
or the choir, or the organ, or (if nothing be safe) descant 
upon virtue, morality and religion in general: provided 
always that you ‘avoid all points of theological contro- 
versy. Predestination is not a good after-dinner sub- 
ject—south of Perth at all events. In respect of 
Navy, ‘the character of this response is hearty, 
frank and unaffected.’ Address the audience as ‘my 
hearties ; urge the land-lubbers to pass round the grog, 
hitch up your trousers now and then, and frequently slap 
your knee. ‘ Professional details and technical terms’ are 
always well received, and so are ‘ personal reminiscences 
and anecdotes. Never mind if you get a little mixed : 
you may brace the lee scuppers, pipe all hands to box the 
compass, and crowd all sail on the orlop deck without fear 
of contradiction ; and if you get but the proper tang to 
your tongue’s end, and shiver your timbers with a decent 
assumption of T.-P.-Cookery, your company will acclaim 
you the jolliest old seadog in or out the service. The 
(a plague of both)—are a subject of some diffi- 
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culty ; but you need not be unduly reticent of the fact that 
that you know the local Earl.‘ Perhaps he has sent some 
venison :” when you will be quite safe in calling for three 
cheers for the House of Lords. Such a toast as ‘the 
Town and Trade of Hoggesdon’ (let us say) ‘lends itself 
to a well told anecdote or joke ;’ so ‘ to do it justice’ you 
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will carefully get up the private history of your table- 
mates ; if the man on the right have appeared before Sir 
Francis Jeune (who cast him in heavy damages), or if his 
brother on the left have made some stir as a daring (but 
defaulting) trader, timely reference to either is sure to 
promote the harmony of the occasion. Nay : if Right and 
Left Hand have the execrable taste to receive your 
remarks ‘ with silence, or other signs of rage and loathing,’ 
it will but increase the general hilarity. But keep your 
eye on them ; and if they reach for a tumbler, or a carving 
knife, grasp you the decanter in a determined manner, 
In case of doubt you should aim low, and throw as you were 
casting the caber ; for to strike first is an excellent maxim ; 
and it is not so good to pay in person as in purse. And 
you may escape; for such pleas as ‘self-defence’ and 
‘accident’ are to be urged. If the company be Irish, a 
shillalegh is not in any sense amiss. In America a six- 
shooter must wink from the pocket of your dress coat. 
Another toast that lends itself to playful treatment is 
that of ‘Host and Hostess,’ (now ‘becoming obsolete’): 
the lime in their sack, the beggarly account of hops in 
their beer, the fusel oil in their whiskey, will touch a 
sympathetic chord. You may make merry on the little 
trick they have of describing vin ordinare as Chateau 
Lafitte, and charging accordingly; but here they will 
have the best of the joke. Touch lightly on the fact that 
the licence has been recently endorsed. But, says Colonel 
Brookfield, less pertinently than at first sight appears, 
‘need we toast (say) An Americanised German Jew 
running the Hotel for a Limited Liability Company ?’ 
This is not absolutely essential, but a cordial wish for the 
return of the Chosen People to Palestine would be 
rapturously received, and unless shareholders are present, 
such a question as ‘What about that missing dividend ?’ 
is in excellent taste. 

There are many wise saws and speaking instances. 
The Eminent Privy Councillor, who wrote out his speech 
six times, and burnt the MS. each time, is a quite perfect 
example to orators: especially if he didn’t deliver it after 
all. But ordinary mortals will content themselves with 
something less: especially such as have to speak to a 
Wayzgoose, a Dental Association, a Fireman’s Meeting, 
and three political assemblies in a day. And these 
things and their like would-be M.P.’s must do. Also, 
they should be grateful to Colonel Brookfield for some 
valuable advice as to Attitude and Gesture. As thus :‘ With 
regard to the Position of the Body generally. You should 
stand upright’ ;—by which it appears that any one urging 
you to stand on your head, or lie on your back, is privily 
your enemy, and would fain do you an illturn. Again: ‘If 
speaking at a public dinner, do not stoop over your 
dessert dish with a hand heavily resting on either side of 
it:’ not, at all events, if other means there be of keeping 
yourself steady. Rather ‘ Balance yourself easily on one 
foot or the other; not of course like a crane or a pelican, 
but (one infers) with the airy grace of ‘a premiére dan- 
seuse assoluta, as they say at Drury Lane. In fine, there 
is nothing better for the would-be orator than this book : 
except the advice to hold his tongue: which counsel of 
perfection he is pretty certain not to follow. 


THE LITERARY AGENT 
ITERATURE is a merry pastime for those that do 


not practice it. Once it was the sport of the Patrons 
who delighted to shine in a reflected lustre, if it could be 
done at a reasonable price. Then the Bookseller made 
the thriftless author his plaything, and very profitable 
was the game he played, until the profession of publish- 
ing was invented, and the John Murrays ousted the Jacob 
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Tonsons. And now the Literary Agent would, if he could, 
control the destinies of literature ; and, as he is the most 
arrant busybody that ever thrust his finger into the 
business of life, it were well if we took note of his 
qualities and bestirred ourselves with what strength we 
may to resent his encroachments, 

He is the quintessence of the middleman, the type anq 
exemplar of the unproductive labourer. The Publisher 
arranges, devises, combines, sometimes even initiates, 
The duty of the Agent begins and ends in chaffering, 
though he is wont to go far beyond the simple exercise 
of his duty. He was invented—on the principle of ‘set q 
thief to catch a thief’ —that he might be a check on the 
dishonesty of the Publisher. And, though he extorts 
for his clients a larger price than their own indolence 
permitted them to exact, his first and most poignant 
anxiety is for the refreshment of his own pocket. He jg 
in fact a policeman with the pay of a Lord Chancellor, 
There are countless old ladies, who dare not cross the 
road save under the egis of a bobby, but these are not 
accustomed to resign one-tenth of their income for the 
trivial service rendered. The Popular Novelist is more 
generously minded; and he gladly gives away a tithe 
to the detective who watches the antics of the Publisher, 
assumed to be his natural enemy. 

If the Novelist choose to employ a clerk to manage his 
business, that is his own affair. Even if he monstrously 
overpay the services of the clerk and also take him to 
his bosom as a friend, the folly is his own, and it need 
affect nobody else. But, unfortunately, the Literary Agent 
harbours a higher ambition than to make what plunder he 
can out of the two parties he serves as go-between. He 
aspires in truth to dominate literature. That he can ever 
influence the art of letters for good or for evil is obviously 
impossible. He potters only on the commercial outskirts, 
The wares he buys and sells, at his eternal commission, 
will pass away and be forgotten ere the money he 
manages to waylay on either side is squandered in his 
suburb. Subservient to the Author, he fearlessly hectors 
the Publisher, who showed him the door in happier days; 
and, like the Irish Party, he seems to hold the key of the 
position. For though the genuine article only passes 
through his hands by accident, he will presently be able, 
unless a check be put upon his arrogance, to contro] and 
direct the popular taste. He is no more content to 
make the best bargain he can for his own and his client's 
pockets, He has even the audacity to push upon the 
market those works which please his own domestic 
circle, and, as it suits the baser kind of Publisher to 
maintain a cordial relation with him, it is not unlikely 
that, having begun as a lackey, he will end as a dictator. 
And, since it is desirable that the ephemeral novel should 
be no further degraded, the trade of literature can 
be purified no more effectually than by abolishing this very 
superfluous middleman. 

He is commonly well-favoured and sleek, for he lives on 
others’ labours. <A round of trivial intrigue secures him a 
princely income, and preserves his slender brain from 
exhaustion. If he guard the interests of ten or a dozen 
novelists, he has as comfortable an income as any one 
of them, though he bring to the conflict no other than 
the money-grubber’s talent. A big price is for him the 
crown of literature. A work which returns a handsome 
and regular royalty is a‘ good property,’ and, therefore, 
a masterpiece. So highly does he estimate the impor- 
tance of an easy income, that he believes his own func- 
tion the real essence of the literary calling. Indeed, he 
will assure you, in his after-dinner altitudes, that he is 
the author of half the popular works on the bookstalls. 
And thus he argues: ‘Price is the purpose and merit 
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of a book; I make the price ; therefore the book is my 
own creation. He describes his clients familiarly as 
‘my authors,’ and he generously applauds the success of 
‘our’ last novel. ‘To listen to his boastings, you might 
believe that he assisted at the very birth of literature ; 
but though he fancies himself a midwife, he is only a 
pandar. However, he is successful ; brougham and fur- 
coat are not beyond his reach, and he has won the res- 
pect of all middle-class citizens. The Novelist, who 
was wont to shudder at sight of the Publisher’s chariot, 
looks with amiable complaisance upon the comfort and 
well-being of the Agent, who has made his all out of 
his brains. There was once a ’bus conductor, who in 
the good old days, before the advent of the bell-punch 
had swindled his directors to such purpose that he had 
a balance of £400 in the bank. And, ‘ Lord bless you,’ 
said his colleague, the driver, ‘the bosses know all 
about it, and like him all the better for his cuteness ?’ 
And the Novelist, who resented the profit of the Pub- 
lisher, now contemplates with pride the extortion of the 
Agent. This tradesman has plumped the income of 
a few, and thereby degraded the calling of many. 
His clients, in truth, have enabled him to strike a 
blow at their own profession. The amenity of inter- 
course, Which onee existed between Author and Publisher, 
has been jeopardised and the worst extortions have been 
justified. The Agent has directly challenged the Pub- 
lisher and excused his worst depredations, for he that is 
shadowed cannot be blamed if he use every effort to elude 
his pursuer, 

And those whose only interest in literature is the profit 
it brings may well tremble for the future. If once the 
Agent contract an alliance with the Publisher, in what 
pitiful case were the poor Author! He would be paying 
his tithe to his own discomfiture. Two profits would be 
wrung from his brain, and his own income in no wise bet- 
tered, And surely that Novelist must be sanguine, who be- 
lieves such a piece of perfidy impossible. It is his trade to 
study human nature, and experience must perforce have 
taught him that he who makes a livelihood without work 
yields easily to the temptation of wrong-doing. One man’s 
money is as good as another's, argues the trafficker in com- 
missions, and if the Publisher make it worth his while to 
act otherwise, do you think the Agent will guard his 
client’s interest, whether that client be an Author, unable 
to keep his own accounts, or a Mr. Pigeon, who aspires 
to a partnership in an unsafe concern? In brief, as a 
member of society, the Agent is superfluous and intoler- 
able. As the guardian of the interests of others, he is 
not likely—being human—to be honest when he is strong 
enough to dictate the terms. The Society of Authors in- 
vented the Agent to destroy the Publisher. Even now 
Frankenstein shudders at his Monster. For if a detective 
be not forthwith invented to watch the Agent, how shall 
the precious profits of the Novelist be safe ? 


OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 


‘\ Y own idea,’ said Uncle Dudley, ‘is that women 
ought to be confined to barracks during elections 
just the same as soldiers.’ 

‘I was quite prepared to find you entertaining views of 
that character,’ remarked Miss Walloby, with virginal 
severity. ‘Men who have wandered about the less ad- 
vanced parts of the earth, and spent long periods of time 
incontact with inferior civilisations, quite generally do feel 
that way. Life in the Colonies, and in similar rude and 
remote regions does produce that effect upon the masculine 
mind. But here in England, the nerve-centre of the 
English-speaking race, the point of concentration from 
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which radiate all the impulses of refinement and culture 
that distinguish our generation, men are coming to see 
these matters in a different light. They no longer refuse 
to listen to the overwhelming arguments in favour of entire 





feminine equality 

‘Oh, J admit that at once,’ broke in Uncle Dudley. 
‘ But do women nowadays believe in equality among them- 
selves? In my youth they used to devote pretty well all 
their energies to showing how much superior they were to 
other women.’ 

‘I spoke of the masculine attitude,’ said Miss Walloby, 
coldly. ‘ Viewed intelligently, the gradations and classifi- 
cations which we maintain among ourselves, at the cost of 
such infinite trouble and personal self-sacrifice, are the 
very foundation upon which rests the superstructure of 
British society.’ 

‘I admit that, too, Uncle Dudley hastened to put in. 
‘ Really, we are getting on very nicely.’ 

Miss Wa!loby ignored the interruption altogether. 
‘The point is,’ she went on, ‘that the male mind in 
England is coming—with characteristic slowness, no 
doubt, but still coming—to recognise the necessity of 
securing the very fullest and most complete participation 
of my sex in public affairs. As the diffusion of enlighten- 
ment progresses, men will more and more abandon the 
coarse and morbid standards of their days of domination 
by brute foree, and turn instead to the ideals of purity 
and sweetness which Woman in Politics typifies. It has 
been observed that one may pick out the future rulers of 
England in each coming generation by scanning the 
honour-lists of Oxford and Cambridge. How happy a day 
it will be for England, and civilisation, when this is said 
of Girton and Newnham as well!’ 

‘I spent a summer in the State of Maine once, some 
years ago,’ said Uncle Dudley. ‘That's the State, you 
know, where they've had a Prohibition law now for nearly 
forty years. The excess of females over males is larger 
there, I believe, than it is anywhere else in the world— 
owing to the fact that all the young men who are worth 
their salt emigrate to some other State as soon as they’ve 
saved up enough for a railway-ticket. The men that you 
do see hanging around there, in the small villages, are all 
minding the baby, or sitting on the door-step shelling 
peas, or out in the backyard, with their mouths full of 
clothes-pins, hanging up sheets and pillow-cases on the 
line to dry. The women there take a very active part in 
polities—and every census shows that Maine’s population 
has diminished. Shipbuilding has almost ceased, farms are 
being abandoned yearly, the State is mortgaged up to its 
eyebrows, and you get nothing but fried clams and huckle- 
berry-pie for breakfast—but, of course, I suppose there is a 
good deal of purity and sweetness.’ 

Miss Walloby rose and walked away from us ; the black 
velvet riband around her neck, the glint of gas-light on her 
eye-glasses, the wearied haughtiness on her swarthy, high- 
nosed face, seemed to unite in saying to us that we were 
very poor creatures indeed. 

‘She's been down to the Retired Licensed Victuallers’ 
Division of Surrey, you know,’ exclaimed Uncle Dudley, 
‘making speeches in favour of the sitting Member, old Sir 
Watkyn Hump.’ 

‘Ah, that accounts for the milk in the cocoa-nut,’ I 
remarked. 

‘Well, no,’ my friend mused aloud,’ I fancy young Hump 
accounts for that. See—she’s gone and cut him out from 
under the Timby-Hucks’s guns,’ 

It was at one of Mrs. Albert Grundy’s evenings at home, 
and Uncle Dudley and I now had possession of a quiet 
corner to ourselves. From this pleasant vantage-ground 
we indolently surveyed the throng surrounding Mrs. Albert 
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at the piano end of the room, and stretching off through 
the open double doors into the adjoining chamber—a 
throng of dazzling arms and shoulders, of light-hued satins 
and fluffy stuffs, of waving feathers, and splendid piles of 
braided hair, and mostly comely faces wreathed in politic 
smiles. Here and there the mass of pinks and whites and 
creams was broken abruptly by a black coat with a hat 
under its sleeve. Dudley and I idly commented upon the 
fact that almost all these coats belonged to undersized 
elderly men, generally with spectacles and a grey beard, 
and we noted with placid interest that as they came in— 
announced in stentorian tones as Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so— 
their wives as a rule were several inches taller and many 
many years younger than themselves. Then it was enter- 
taining, foo, to watch Mrs. Albert shake hands with these 
new comers. She knew just at what angle each preferred 
that ceremony, keeping her knuckles well down in wel- 
coming the more sophisticated and up-to-date people from 
about Cromwell Road and the Park, but elevating them 
breast-high to greet those from around Brompton way, and 
hoisting them quite up to the chin-level with the guests 
from beyond Earl's Court, who were still in the toils of 
last year’s fashions. 

‘Smart woman, that sister of mine!’ said Uncle Dudley. 
‘See the way she’s manceuvred her shoulder around in 
front of the Timby-Hucks’s nose, so as to head her off 
from getting in and being introduced to the Hon. Mrs. 
Coon-Alwyn. And—hello! by George, she’s won !— 
there’s the Dowager Countess of Thames-Ditton coming 
in! You'll never know the anguish, my boy, that was 
caused by the uncertainty whether she would come or 
not. Emily hasn’t been able to eat the past four days, 
expecting every moment the knock of the postman 
bringing her ladyship’s refusal to come. The only thing 
that enabled her to keep up, she said, was fixing her 
mind resolutely on the fact that the aristocracy are 
notoriously impolite about answering invitations. But 
now, happy woman—her cup is fairly running over. This 
is a great night for Fernbank. And—look !—hanged if 
that girl isn’t trying to edge her way in there, too! See 
how prettily Emily managed that? Oh, Timby-Hucks! 
Timby-Hucks! you've put your foot in it this time. 
You'll never figure on the free-list for ‘iis show again.’ 

Misfortune indeed claimed Miss Timby-Hucks for its 
very own. Mrs. Albert had twice adroitly interposed her 
well-rounded shoulders between that enterprising young 
woman and social eminence—the second time with quite 
obvious malignancy of purpose. And there, too, behind 
the door, young Mr. Hump bent his sloping shoulders and 
cliff-like collar humbly over Miss Walloby’s chair, listening 
with all his considerable ears to her selected monologues. 
Ah, the vanity of human aspirations! 

Casting an heroic glance over the field of defeat, Miss 
Timby-Hucks’s eye lighted upon our corner, and on the 
instant her two upper front teeth gleamed in a smile of 
relief. At all events, we were left—and she came towards 
us with a decisive step. 

‘I’ve hardly seen you since the Academy,’ she said in 
her sprightly way to me, after we had all shaken hands, 
and she had seated herself between us on the sofa. 

‘And how did your article come out?’ I asked 
politely. 

‘Oh, it never came out at all,’ she replied. ‘It seems 
it got left over too long. The editor said it was owing to 
the pressure of interesting monkey-language matter upon 
his columns; but / believe it was just because I’m a lady 
journalist, and so does Mrs. Umpelbaum, the proprietor’s 
wife. It must have been that—because, long after the 
editor gave this excuse, there were the daily papers still 
printing their criticisms, ‘Eleventh Notice of the Royal 
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Academy,’ ‘ The Spring Exhibitions—Fourteenth Article’ 
and soon. I taxed him with it—told him I heard they 
had some still left, that they were going to begin printing 
again after the elections were over—but he said it was 
different with dailies. All ‘hey needed were advertisements 
and market reports, and police news, and telegrams about 
the Macedonian frontier, and they could print art critj. 
cisms and book reviews whole years after they have ap- 
peared, because nobody ever read them when they were 
printed—but weeklies had to be absolutely up to date, 

‘Evil luck does pursue you!’ I said, compassionately. 
‘So you haven't got into print at all ?’ 

‘O I'm not a bit cast down,’ replied Miss Timby-Hucks, 
with jaunty confidence. ‘There’s no such word as fail jy 
my book. The way to succeed is just to keep pegging away, 
I know of one lady-journalist who went e very day for nine 
weeks to interview the Countess of Wimps about her second 
son’s having been warned off Newmarket Heath. Every 
day she was refused admittance—once she got into the 
hall and was put out by a brutal footman—but it never 
unnerved her. Each morning she went again. And she 
would have succeeded by this time, probably—only the 
Countess suddenly left England to spend the summer in 
Egypt.’ 

‘Yes, Wady Halfa has its advantages, even in July,’ said 
Uncle Dudley. ‘It is warm, and there are insects, but 
one is allowed by law to kill them—in Egypt.’ 

Harovip Frepenic, 


THE HARDEST LABOUR 
QO" of the shrewdest landowners in England, and a 


farmer to boot, asked of me not long since, 
‘Why torment yourself to account for Hodge’s migra- 
tion? Here,’ he continued, ‘is the secret in two words; 
it is hard work.’ 
uttering a truth there’s no gainsaying—that no toil 


Pressed to explain, he said—as one 


makes such trial of the muscles as the toil of agriculture, 
and that men who had been to school would not endure 
it. The statement impressed me, and I proceeded to 
make my oracle particularise. If agricultural work be the 
hardest there is, then what is the hardest agricultural 
work? At first he was inclined to give the palm to milk- 
ing. ‘But,’ you object, ‘is milking not the task 
Phyllis and Rose and Tess of the Turbervilles? Does not 
the proposition involve the absurd contention that the 
Average Dairymaid is stronger than a coal-porter?’ 
These flouts are premature. No one is going to contend 
that the maid that ‘singeth blythe,’ the be-hymned of 
Herrick and the beloved of Burns, is a Hercules in petti- 
coats, But she would need to be that, or something like 
it, to fill the place of milker on a modern dairy-farm. It 
is nothing to look after Daisy and Queenie and Blossom, in 
the intervals of creaming and churning and baking and 
the rest. “Tis otherwise when there is a whole herd to 
relieve, and it’s milk, milk, milk, all the day long, till, 
never so strengthened with eelskin, the weary wrists will 
no longer bear up a pair of hands sore with cow-pox, 
the milkman’s malady. Let the athlete try it for a 
day, and he is like to admit ere nightfall that till then 
he never knew what hard work was. 

And this is not the hardest. My friend is a very strong 
man, and one of the lightest of drinkers withal. Out 
shooting you cannot tire him: I have seen him come home 
as fresh as paint after all sorts of soils and with a heavy bag 
for part of a day that lasted from ten in the morning until 
dusk. Well, one hot June day he undertook to go out 
with the mowers at five, and work in moderately heavy 
clover till six at night. He won his bet, but he vows that 
the experience surpassed his worst surmises. He drank 
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a clean gallon of strong beer, with another of cider ; and, 
cave that he still felt thirstier, the liquor had no effect on 
him ; and for more than a week he was so stiff and sore 
that he could hardly walk. Yet he is no carpet-knight, no 
lisping epicure, but a hale and burly English gentleman, 
excellent with the gloves, a great wrestler, a proper man 
of his hands all round. No doubt the sweep of scythe in 
morning dew is a charming sound, but there is not much 
poetry in the act of expending the force that furnishes 
the song. And, in brief, as milking is the most ‘irksome, 
so is mowing the most laborious of rural tasks. 

Yet an experienced old rustic has told me that the 
sorest bones he ever did have were got at a washing. It is 
a delightful scene: A glassy river winding round a 
broad flat meadow golden with buttercups ; a drooping 
and branchy green willow ; thigh-deep in the pool, three 
sturdy bumpkins at regular distances ; a wattled pen full of 
sheep ; and, ever and anon, some rustic haling one of them 
into a little passage and forcing it to jump a bank into the 
water. Washer the first catches the creature swimming, 
turns it on its back, sways it hither and thither upon the 
water, and then shoves it on to Washer the second, who, 
almost in midstream, enacts a similar performance, and 
passes it on to the third Washer, who is somewhat closer to 
the bank: whereafter the poor beast clambers, white and 
dripping and bleating, up the bank, Now, my informant 
asserts, and one cannot help believing it, that there is no 
labour under the broad heavens more frightfully tiring 
than that of the man on the bank, with a big flock of 
obstinate old ewes to handle. It looks like sport ; but to 
go on for hours, catching sheep after sheep and compelling 
them into the river, is to strain every muscle and sinew in 
the body. 

One other act of husbandry, that of housing a crop of 
wheat or oats, may compete for difficulty with any. When 
leading-time comes, the farmer hands the fork to his 
strongest harvester; an elderly man, whose fame as a 
builder of stacks extends to the utmost confines of the 
parish and beyond, mounts the rick ; a robust young woman 
is appointed to hand him up the sheaves. Age only adds 
to the builder's reputation and experience ; but the tosser 
must have youth and strength and endurance. Of those 
who read this probably not one in twenty has ever forked 
a stook in his life, or knows how much strength it takes 
to toss a heavy sheaf of corn up to the top of a long cart 
three parts loaded; in which case not one in twenty 
knows what is the hardest work in the world. An hour 
of it is enough to break down the stoutest amateur; yet 
it is often done at railroad speed. The man with the fork 
is proud ef his place ; and when the farmer, anxious to get 
his carrying done as speedily as may be, comes in the morn- 
ing and says, ‘Now, my lad, there'll be an extra drink o’ beer if 
the Forty-Acre’s in to-night,’ he smiles a grim smile, flings 
off his coat and vest, sticks his little cap on the back of his 
head, and forks the sheaves into the cart at such a rate that 
he overwhelms the driver, drowns him so to speak in corn 
and straw, and blinds the onlooker to the strain on wrist 
and shoulder, There is a knack in forking, but it is hard 
work at the best. A great deal of energy must be 
expended in lifting and throwing the sheaves. Stone- 
breaking is another matter. Done by a lone old man by 
the wayside, it seems a most wearisome, monotonous, and 
tiring drudgery: in reality, it is a calling wherein an 
apparently feeble and exhausted oldster is often able to 
beat his lusty grandson. The secret consists in looking 
where you strike. A vast amount of force is wasted 
when all that is needed is a clever tap. Road metal is 
easily broken up if you study edges and seams. 

Some country tasks, as driving horses or machinery, are 
light enough, but the most are difficult and hard. No 
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enthusiast, however fired with the love of rural life and 
rural labour, ever persists for any length oftime. Digging, 
ploughing, draining, hedging and ditching, reaping and 
sowing—all these are interesting to watch, all these are 
very wearisome todo, And the bucolic mind has somehow 
found this out, P, ANDERSON GRAHAM 


THE ADVICE OF ACHATES 


HERE had never been the slightest question as to their 
7 relations. I had indeed fallen at one time into the 
common folly of the lover, and nursed a bitter jealousy of 
him, but after the passage of this madness the merest 
observation had been sufficient to re-assure me. It is 
true he was unmarried, and had many qualities that take 
a woman, but I believe he was really quite indifferent to 
the sex save as the source of some amusing friends. He 
was very sober and good-natured, and had a lazy regard 
for every one that came within his acquaintance. The two 
had grown up in the same countryside, and were on terms 
of unusual intimacy. She considered him a man of the 
world, which he was beyond question, and assumed him as 
a person of profound knowledge, which as certainly he was 
not. These opinions, with those early associations, were 
the credentials upon which she assigned him the position 
of her guide and counsellor. He was no doubt an excel- 
lent fellow, sufficiently wise ; but from the moment of my 
infatuation I viewed his easy access to her with much 
chagrin and envy. So close a proximity was denied me, 
though I made the most desperate efforts to obtain her 
confidence. It seemed that I was never to persuade her 
of her affection forme. Inthe privacy of my own thoughts 
I had long since resolved upon the state of her heart. 
Many signs pointed at her condition ; for one thing she 
had come to betray a blushing embarrassment if we met of 
a sudden, and though she was able to recover pretty quickly, 
after the manner of women, yet her eyes would still hold 
their trouble for some little time, as though her nature 
were but slowly settling from its disturbance. Indeed she 
was herself most uncertain of her mind, and sometimes [I 
thought I had detected in her little airs of conduct a fear 
of her own bewilderment. She was new to the sensations, 
and avoided considering them with an instinct something 
between awe and shame. I think if she had found the 
courage toconfront herself boldly she would have confessed 
to an attachment for me, would at least have realised in 
what current she was drifting, even if she did not acknow- 
ledge it openly. But hitherto her heart had been abso- 
lutely virginal, and to find it suddenly active with strange 
feelings was to throw her into a confusion she could not 
understand. Her soul was so private and so dainty that 
the presence therein of a new and foreign interest set 
her quivering with maidenly alarm; she fled from the 
thought and memory of it, but there it was, still awaiting 
her on her return, a veiled and silent mystery she would 
not examine. It was this doubt drove her back upon her 
established companion, not for advice indeed, but as a 
familiar landmark with which she need have no scruples. 

My passion was very manifest, and I was aware he 
watched it, as it were, out of his sleepy eyes. I did not 
mind that the world should observe it, if only it were 
from a little distance; but that he, so close a neigh- 
bour of her own, so intimate an environment of our 
two selves, should be the witness of my uneven passage to 
her heart, chafed me beyond endurance. I believe he was 
so indifferent to her beauty that it was a quiet amusement 
for him to note the love of others for her. Of all these I 
was assuredly the most in her thoughts, and yet she 
held me at a greater distance than any, while he looked 
on with his smile. He was privileged with opportunities 
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of sight and touch of her, which were nothing to him, but 
would have been all the world to me. Had he been her 
brother, their close friendship would not have annoyed 
me; but there he was, unperturbed, in serene possession, 
so to say, with the most obvious and irresistible chances 
to his hand—and not a natural tie between them. It is 
true he was never impertinent in his observance, never 
by a word gave me a hint of his knowledge; but his 
eyes followed me in the course of my passion; and it 
irked me to remark the intelligent regard with which he 
met me. 

It will seem odd, but I had never put her to the ulti- 
mate test by a profession of my love. To say the truth, 
I still feared her own terror, and was unwilling to risk my 
hopes prematurely, ere she had been induced to recognise 
her feelings. But with my eyes, with every act and service 
of my life, I invited her to my heart, and to the urgency of 
my silent pleading I knew she must yield. Only this one 
irritation stood between me and content ; and it was re- 
current day by day in all the trivial facts of our inter- 
course. Once I had a rose for her from my garden. 
She took it with uncertain fingers and a precipitate 
flush, and carried it instantly to her bosom. It lay in 
a cvign of that sweet bodice, and I knew she had 
given herself tremulously to the delight of that mo- 
ment. It flashed upon me then that I had at last got 
to my end, and a vision of this exquisite surrender dazzled 
my mind with its surprising lights. I seemed to see the 
sacred soul come creeping softly from its pinnacle of virgin 
majesty down to the very level of my eyes, at last to 
inspect and welcome this strange love. And then, almost 
as I would have spoken, he came out from his midday 
rest, whistling an air and scrutinising the signs of the sky 
with amiable carelessness. The smoke was wreathing 
from his cigarette, and his friendly glance ran down her 
faultless figure with approval. It rested for a moment on 
the rose; then shot silently at my face. He put his 
cigarette between his lips again ; said the rain was gather- 
ing, yawned and passed on. But the light had faded out 
of her eyes; she contemplated his miserable clouds ; her 
voice rang coldly ; she was itching to be off; she turned, 
and the rose fell from her bosom. You will not wonder 
that the grotesque situation filled me with indignation. 
She would pace the walks with him in the morning for an 
hour together, while I went solitary; she listened to his 
desultory talk as though it were the wisdom of centuries. 
She was uncertain of a strange course if she had not his 
opinion on it, and at the moment when she seemed to be 
yielding to the rarest emotions of her nature, his shadow 
had sufficed to frighten her from the trembling surrender. 

It was impossible to remain in this distressing un- 
certainty. I loved her in a tumultuous fashion and the 
tide of my passion might not be unduly retarded. I must 
put her to the test, I found, and dare my dismissal. All 
fortunes must come to the touch at last, I thought, and I 
had a lively faith in my own success. When I had reached 
the resolution my heart mounted like a lark, as I set out 
that day upon my adventure. I found her murmuring an 
air to her own playing in the twilight of the drawing-room. 
She rose on my entrance and bade me welcome with some 
show of diffidence, as I fancied. Perhaps my intention 
glowed in my eyes. She remarked upon the softness of 
the night, and pushed open the long window that over- 
looked the lawn. There she stood with the melancholy 
light touching her white neck, with the breeze stirring her 
rich hair. She looked very young and very pure, and a 
little embarrassed. At the vision she presented of troubled 
innocence I was half in the mind to keep my words unsaid 
yet a little longer, to go forth from her and leave her 
still unacquainted with passion, with that mystery still 
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veiled, still fearful of the voices that whispered Within 
her. ‘To rob her of those doubts and tremors seemed for 
that moment to reduce her to the horrid prose of life, 
she stood now on heights romantical, with strange and 
mystic regions about her feet. But this fancy passed like 
a shadow over my determination, and when, startled at 
the long silence, she turned and glanced wistfully at my 
face, I made a movement forward and took her hand, 

‘ Dearest’ said I, ‘I love you.’ 

She shrank from me against the window ; her eyes were 
beggars for my mercy ; but heedless in the full course of 
my passion I discovered to her my hopes in a flood of 
language. She had said never a word, but her eyes 
had fallen, and the hand she would at first have wrested 
from me lay still and hot in mine. Even when I paused 
in my entreaties she made no answer. 

‘My darling,’ I pleaded, ‘ you love me? Give me some 
word, sweetheart. Give me your eyes and I will read it 
there.’ 

She shook her head, all atremble from head to foot. 

‘No,’ she murmured brokenly, ‘I cannot. I don’t know, 
To morrow—no—lI will write to you. It is better. Not 
to-day. I am—you have startled me.’ 

With that, and one look of her pitiful eyes, she slipped 
from my hold and vanished into the garden. I stood for 
a while wrestling with the temptation to pursue her, but 
at length regaining possession of myself left the house 
glowing with elation. She loved me beyond question. 

All the next day I had no word from her, and refrained 
from the house with the greatest difficulty ; and when on 
the following day there came no letter I fell from an 
elevation of joyous confidence into critical misgivings. I 
took to strolling in the vicinity of the house I might not 
enter, and here in the afternoon befel that which once 
more filled me with the fiercest chagrin. When I espied 
him entering at the gate there revived in me all the foolish 
jealousy of my early acquaintance with them. He, then, 
had the liberty of those precincts from which I was an 
exile. Him she would meet with smiles, while from me 
she had fled as from a danger. In my fancy I could hear 
her merriment as they laughed together; and I not 
there to intercede against her gaiety. I hung about 
in concealment in the humour of a desperado, and when, 
at the end of an hour he came out her voice accom- 
panied him to the foot of the walk. I heard her thank 
him with some perturbation ; and when he left the gate, 
across his face a smile broke slowly, and he chuckled 
to himself. Then in the fury of this sudden revelation I 
could have followed and struck him to the ground, For 
now the object of his visit had flashed upon me in an 
instant: she had distrusted the evidence of her own per- 
plexed feelings and had fallen back upon his cooler judg- 
ment. Upon his verdict was to hang my fate ; he was the 
recipient of my confession; to him I had poured out my 
hopes ; his was the decision that should make or mar my 
happiness. ‘The more I reflected upon this turn in events 
the more embittered I became. ‘This was not the act of 
one who truly loved me; a sincere devotion should be 
held in confidence ; that another should be summoned to 
review the delicate characters of love was repulsive to its 
divine instinct. Even though she had veiled her problem 
in impersonal hypotheses it were an affront upon the 
sovereignty and independence of the passion. He was 
called in to pronounce upon the ease, as it were, and from 
him I was to take my fortune. The thought broke like 
gall in my stomach. I had no doubt now that I should 
have her answer at once ; and so it fell out, for that even- 
ing she wrote to accept me. It appeared then that he 
had ‘passed’ me, and I might breathe with freedom. 
The idea was so ludicrous that I screamed with laughter, 
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which lapsed, however, into a sudden angry oath. To 
go through our joint lives on these terms was impossible. 
One long farce would be daily in progress by our fireside 
if she were never to be weaned from this dependence. A 
dictator betwixt me and her actions! I vowI was in love 
to desperation, yet such a marriage was preposterous, and | 
took my pen to disentangle myself from the false position. 

My face must have glowered on him as dark as night 
ish he entered, but he nodded affably and lolled in an 
arm-chair. I could not trust myself to speak, but my 
silence did not affect his complacency. He smoked and 
talked with benevolent lethargy. 

No one had seen me these last few days. Had I been 
ill or away? he inquired. And then my wrath broke out 
before his imperturbable smile. 

‘Neither the one nor the other,’ I answered, ‘ merely 
patenting a scheme to suppress meddlers.’ 

‘Ah!’ he said lazily, ‘ good.’ 

‘See here,’ I said, ‘ 1 want no interference in my affairs. 
Ican put my own fingers in my fortune, and when I've 
need of yours I'll ask for them, This letter, and I waved 
it at him, ‘ was written to your dictation. I would sooner 
have got it from the devil.’ 

He lifted his eyebrows, but made no sign of discomfort. 

‘Advice is cheap enough,’ he said, ‘ and I’m unlikely to 
give mine where it isn’t solicited. Of course I regret 
your annoyance, but it’s only natural. If I am asked,’ 
he smiled and shrugged his shoulders, ‘ well what am 
I to say?’ 

‘I’m not going to take any favours from you,’ | burst 
forth, ‘I'll not owe you any thanks.’ 

‘Thanks !’ said he, smiling ;’ scarcely thanks is it ?’ 

She should never have come into our quarrel, but in 
my passion I had lost my manners. 

‘I will not accept her at your hands,’ I said. ‘If she 
will not have me of her own free will, she'll not of yours ; 
and that’s my answer.’ 

‘Have you!’ he cried, starting to his feet, and be- 
traying for the first time a lively excitement. ‘She'll 
have you then, after all? Good Lord, I’d no notion of 
this,’ and catching up his hat in an absent manner he left 
the room. 

I stood for a moment in silent bewilderment, and then 
as the meaning of his conduct grew upon me, some bar 
fell trom my heart, and a flood of delicious feeling swept 
along all my nerves. I tore my letter into shreds. 


H. B. Marriorr Watson. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE BROAD GAUGE 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Cardiff, 12th July, 1892. 

Sik,—Mr. Greenhill, beaten on a point of casuistry—con- 
cerning the motif of the Broad Gauge articles—hops lightly to 
the ethics of etiquette. We British people have a manner of 
our own: maybe it is insular like our home, maybe inartistic 
like our history-——but still sturdily British and smacking of fair 
play, the ready word and the readier deed. And if (to quote 
Herbert Spencer) by a ‘cumbrous form’ I have injured Mr. 
Greenhill’s susceptibilities and choked ‘all that there is of 
justice and kindness and beauty’ in his courtesy, native or 
imported, I humbly beg his pardon. 

Mr. Greenhill does not seem to know that the Great Western 
permanent way is, like most things touched by Brunel, boldly 
original ; nor may one forbear to add that in the beginning of 
railways it was of unequalled excellence. The bridge rail (so- 
called) functions not so much like a girder as a wearing 
surface : there are, for example, neither fish nor chair joints. 
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It follows of course that Mr. Greenhill’s far-fetched comparison 
between the weight of (certain) narrow gauge rails and the 
Brunel rail, is fallacious as a guide to the power of the 
corresponding types of locomotive ; and the arguments which 
he perceives falling to the ground are really stationary while 
he himself is moving incontinently. It is true that the new 
narrow gauge engines on the Great Western Railway are 
running to the same booked time as the old broad gauge 
engines they replaced ; but none of the facts enlarged upon in 
the Broad Gauge articles is altered thereby: as that these 
broad gauge engines were designed in 1846, and that the best 
narrow gauge work of to-day brings us but to a bare equality 
with theirs. Clearly my proposed engine would necessitate a 
heavy rail and heavy bridges ; but these circumstances have 
no terrors forme. Years ago I was an advocate not alone for 
heavy rails but for strong joints; and if Mr. Greenhill cares 
about these things, I shall be pleased to show him designs for 
a fish joint, strong and stiff as the solid and heavy bull rail 
itself. The general question of the weight of rails branches 
out from dynamics into the relation between the temper and 
strength of steel: an inquiry a little beyond the simplicity of 
‘mechanical similitude’ as understood by Mr. Greenhill. 

That Doctor Lardner did his little and ineffectual best to 
weaken Brunel's hands in Bristol during the inception of the 
Great Western—a boat that no British engineer can name 
without a glow of honest pride—there need be no doubt ; for, 
writing (probably from Paris) in 1851, according to Mr. Green- 
hill himself, Dr. Lardner said: ‘The project advanced at 
bristol and there pronounced by me to be commercially 
impracticable, signally failed.’ Mr. Greenhill has attempted to 
garble the spirit of the quotation by the wholly gratuitous pre- 
introduction of the phrase ‘not subsidised’; and presumably 
Dr. Lardner, was, as ordinarily, loose in his use of word 
‘commercially,’ for which there is no warrant in Zhe Zimes 
report of the meeting (Brit. Assoc. 1836). 

The preceding paragraph furnishes an exhibition of Dr. 
Lardner’s attitude on the question of the possibility of the 
Atlantic steam passage ; and by a former letter I amply justified 
what I had to say about him in the first Broad Gauge article. 
But in deference to Mr. Greenhill I will proceed a little 
farther. In the 1836 edition of Lardner’s Steam Engine, | 
find this—‘ the present limit of practicable steam voyages is 
2000 miles’: that is to say, Lardner held in 1836 that the 
steam passage from Bristol or Liverpool to New York was 
impossible. Again, according to the Zimes, at the Brisotl 
meeting of the british Association, August 1836 Lardner said :— 
‘He thought it would be a waste of time, under all the circum- 
stances, to say much more to convince them of the inexpediency 
of attempting a direct voyage to New York, for in this case 
2080 miles was the longest run a steamer could encounter: at 
the end of that distance she would require a relay of coals.’ 
His earlier expressions of opinion were, it would seem, couched 
in still more vigorous language ; for Commander Chadwick, 
U.S.N. quotes him in Ocean Steamships as saying in 1835 :— 
‘As to the project, however, which was announced in the news- 
papers of making the voyage directly from New York to 
Liverpool it was, he had no hesitation in saying, perfectly 
chimerical, and that they might as well talk of making a 
voyage from New York or Liverpool to the moon.’ 

What I said about the New Cunard liners was somewhat 
carefully considered, and, until the first one has run her trial 
trip, I have nothing more to add. Mr. Greenhill’s perversion 
of Mr. Froude’s rule is astounding, inasmuch as the City of 
Paris is not by any means a model of the new ships. Further, 
he fails to perceive that it is the coal consumption for the 
voyage, and not the daily consumption, which enters into the 
current cost of the transport. Mr. Greenhill is I know capable 
of better things than emulating Lardner. 

Speaking of the (conventionally reckoned) Atlantic passage 
Mr. Greenhill’s statement that ‘the reputed five days nineteen 
hours is (sfc) obtained by knocking off the five hours due to 
differences of longitude, but such jockeying is beneath the 
notice of scientific argument’ would go far to ruin his chance 
of success in obtaining a class with the poorest variety of 
Macaulay’s schoolboy. When the ‘knocking off’ (or inverse) 
process is performed, it is precisely for the purpose of reducing 
the records to the state necessary for scientific argument ; but 
where the log is kept in Greenwich mean time (as on the 
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Inman Liners) or when the times of departure and arrival are 
taken directly from the chronometer nothing of the sort requires 
to be done. The times of departure and arrival wired to the 
newspapers are of course local and pending the captain’s and 
engineer’s reports a (mostly very) rough estimate of the steam- 
ing time may be made by remembering that the difference 
between Queenstown and New York time is 4h. 22m. (not five 
hours). Mr. Greenhill’s information regarding the swiftest 
passage is out of date: the acknowledged holder of the record 
honour at this moment is the White Star steamer Zeu/onic 
which in August of last year ran from Roche’s Point to Sandy 
Hook Light-ship in 5 days, 16hrs. 31min. steaming time. The 
distance logged was 2778 nautical miles; and the average 
speed was therefore 20.35 knots. 

Lardner made many wild suggestions and the Galway idea 
was but one of a string. Mr. Greenhill in reviving it simply 
shuts his eyes to present realities. No one who knows any- 
thing of the history of the Atlantic fleet can doubt that the 
passage will be done five days a log before the end of the 
century : the necessary speed is about 23.15 knots and already 
we have 20.35 in evidence.—Yours faithfully, 

A. C. ELLIOTT. 


[This correspondence must now cease.—ED. N.O.] 


‘LOVERS OF NATURE’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Norwood, 11th July, 1892. 

S1rR,—At the risk of being considered a dull or ‘ mattoid’ 
person—whatever the latter adjective may denote—I venture 
to enter a protest against the statement of your Ramsgate 
correspondent regarding Gilbert White and Jefferies. As a 
humble lover of nature and art, I entirely fail to see in what 
respect the works of these authors are inferior to those of 
Macgillivray or Seebohm. The purpose and scope of such 
works are indeed so different that they cannot properly be 
compared at all. If we desire strictly scientific natural history 
we of course turn to Macgillivray and Seebohm ; but the 
ordinary mind is apt to remain unsatisfied with mere details 
however accurate, as to the configuration and habits of birds, 
The learned treatise on ornithology, which is the only book for 
superior persons, may prove dry as dust to the wayfaring man. 
For, in our walks abroad we meet with many phases of nature 
and of animal life, which the scientific chronicler altogether 
overlooks ; and these aspects of natural history are admirably 
set forth in the literature which your correspondent affects to 
despise. Every intelligent reader knows that neither White 
nor Jefferies professes tobe morethandiscursive amateur natura- 
lists. Their observations are, however, admitted to be wonder- 
fully accurate on the whole, and their works have probably done 
more to attract people to the love and study of nature than 
whole libraries of the dry-as-dust literature. In what then 
consists the ‘gigantic conspiracy for the apotheosis of medio- 
crity ?? 

When we find ‘ hop-pickers, photographers, water-colourists, 
and such grade cattle’ classed together by this exponent of 
modern culture, it is not surprising to learn further that our 
national art was at a low ebb until Mr. Whistler appeared 
Far be it from me to revive the bitter controversy which raged 
over the impressionist or ‘ blottesque’ school and its present- 
ment of nature in the form of symphonies, nocturnes, and fog 
studies in general. Suffice it to remark that if this be the only 
form of art expression worthy of honour, then it follows as a 
logical sequence that the great Masters of former epochs did 
not understand or practice true art. Their aims and their 
technique were all wrong! It is sad to think that their labours 
were futile, and that the ‘ finished’ pictures which we kad been 
accustomed to regard as the highest achievements of art, will no 
longer be competed for by the civilised nations. ‘ Why drag in’ 
such painters as Velasquez, Vandyck, or Gainsborough, when 
we can have impressionist portraits so much more ‘ artistic’ (s7c). 
The interpretation of landscapes by Turner, De Wint, Cox, 
Copley Fielding, and all thenoble band of British water-colourists 
would appear to present no charm to this modern lover of art. 
For in his opinion ‘the water-colourist is not an artist,’ and 
(unless this is an elaborate joke) I suppose we must accept the 
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statement as the expression of latter-day culture. If this be the 
teaching which the poor Philistine needs, I beg you, Sir, to 
leave him in ignorance for assuredly ’twere folly to be wise] 
am, A. Pp. 


‘THE LEGS OF LONDON’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 14th July, 1892, 

S1R,—Your correspondent, ‘S.’ has I think somewhat missed 
the point of your contributor’s contention. The waltz is very 
well, I make no doubt, and such as ‘S.’ will probably derive an 
infinite deal of ‘selfish’ pleasure from the scent of a partner's 
hair, ‘the splendour of her limbs, the touch of her hand 
These delights have in fact maintained the waltz in popularity 
for so long, and prove it the sentimental dance in question, 
Your contributor was not concerned to abuse the waltz 
as a pleasure, but as an art. It is quite devoid of 
elegance ; it is the author of no graceful lines and_ pos. 
tures, is indeed, what your contributor called it, ‘a giddy 
exercise in dynamics. Watch any ‘well-matched couple’ 
in a ballroom, and you will see I doubt not a preposterous 
content upon their faces, but their actions cannot be termed 
beautiful, and, such as they are, are as monotonous as a police- 
man’s march. The waltz undoubtedly owes its existence to the 
sentimental Amanda who loves to yield herself up to the wicked 
thrills of the moment, and also to Amandus upon whom as 
upon “S.” the exaltation of her countenance plays ‘ like a stimu- 
lant” As for its modesty or immodesty there is nothing 
to choose between the waltz and the skirt-dance. It’s only a 
question as to whether one prefers the shoulder or the stock- 
ing. Amanda thought the one very wicked when it was first 
sprung upon her, and that was why she and Byron’s young man 
took to it so famously. ‘ Hafiz’ writes to the mark ; as a matter 
of fact the oriental theory is the properest. In it vou find scope 
for all the seductions the human form can achieve. The ex- 
cuse for the skirt-dance is its prettiness, its appeal to eye 
and ear. Ofcourse it would not do to encourage Miss Bel- 
gravia to the fas seul. Perhaps she had better stick to her 
waltzing.—1 am, etc., RUSSELL SQUARE. 





REVIEWS 
TWO ROMANCES 


The Wrecker. By R. L. STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
London : Cassell. 
The Naulahka. By ®. KiPLiING and W. BALESTIER. London: 
Heinemann. 

Mr. Stevenson owns up to the weakness of Zhe Wrecker, 
when he confesses that ‘ it is less a romance than a panorama.’ 
He might have gone further, and described it as a panorama un- 
folded out of sequence, and seems as if it had been cut up into 
strips and stitched together again at haphazard. And yet its ap- 
parent lack of plan is the effect of deliberate design. The romance 
indeed is ruined by atheory. It begins nowhere, and ends as 
best it may, merely because its authors chose to construct it in 
this topsy-turvy fashion. Now, a romance, like an epic, should, 
be simple and direct above allthings. You are irritated when 
it doubles back with sudden unexpectedness and so throws your 
memory off the trail : and you resent the intrusion of characters 
and incidents, however good in themselves, if they hinder the 
development of the story. In Zhe Wrecker the reader is hurried 
from Tai-o-hae to Paris, from Paris to California, then on to 
the Islands, to Australia, to rural England, to Barbizon, until 
he loses all his sense of time and place. The description of life 
in Bohemia has been done elsewhere with a lighter hand and a 
better feeling of atmosphere. It is moreover wholly superfluous 
and the ultimate contrast to which it leads, seems insufficient 
justification. In the Californian sketches which follow there 
are numberless touches of humour. The Irrepressible Pinkerton 
is an excellent creation, and, as he lives to purchase the wreck, 
he can make good his claim to a place in the story. but 
characters are constantly introduced—Emperor Norton, for 
instance—only to be let drop on the next page and you are 
constantly confronted with as it were the dead wall of a 
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cul-de-sac. However, when once the real story begins—with 
the sale of the Hlying Scud —there is an end of tergiversation 
and delay. The artifice of the changed crew is as good a 
motive of romance as we have ever encountered, and the 
secret is most cunningly kept until the end. There is hardly a 
single character, in the latter half of the book, that is not realised 
and depicted to the life. The action is brisk and rapid and the 
story is told with an energy and a gusto which forbid you to 
lay down the book unfinished. Over all is the magic of the 
slands, and yet the local colour is not forced by a single 
touch. The sailing of the Currency Lass is a most admirable 
piece of narrative and Captain Wicks, until he degenerates 
into the jibbering Trent, is as humourous a skipper as ever 
sailed a ship. The cranky, decayed schooner is an excuse for 
a hundred pleasantries. ‘Rotten as our foremast’ was the 
accepted metaphor of the crew. The skipper ‘ insisted that all 
the nails were long ago consumed, and that she was only glued 
together by the rust.’ * You shouldn’t make one laugh so much, 
Tommy,’ he would say, ‘ I’m afraid I’ll shake the stern-post out 
ofher’ The gruesome fight between the crew of the //ying 
Scud and its substitutes is almost worthy to be compared to 
the battle of the round-house in A7zdnapped. Indeed as soon 
as the schooner is wrecked on Midway Island, both character 
and incident are handled with a certitude and a perception which 
you will seek in vain in any other books of adventure than 
Mr. Stevenson’s. And ifthe style of the Parisian episode is too 
dry and precise to be effective, if, at the outset, the phrase 
marches with too slow and pompous a gait, it freshens up at 
the crisis of the story, and carries the reader along unto the last. 

The motive of Zhe Naulakha is the ancient contest between 
East and West. In type it resembles Mr. Henry James's 
American and the notorious Mr. Barnes of New York. The plot 
is feeble, though monstrous far-fetched. The style is grave 
even to tedium, and yet there is scarce an incident in the book 
that would not seem extravagant in a comic opera. That a 
serious American, alive with a kind of parish patriotism, should 
set forth on a quest after the Naulakha, therewith to bribe the 
wife of a railway director, lies far beyond the realm of proba. 
bility. Nor is the situation rendered more possible by the 
presence of the American’s adored one in the same city of 
Rhatore. Such material is suited to the merriment of farce, 
but if it is handled with unwrinkled severity, its unreality 
cannot conceal itself for a single page. When a Western 
American sets himself up as the Special Providence of a native 
state, and addresses the Queen in his own vernacular, you feel 
that the situation might suggest a passage of broad comedy 
to Mark Twain; but the credulity of the most pious novel- 
reader will not be cheerfully imposed upon by the solemn 
treatment of these old-fashioned contrasts. The book is 
not only extravagant ; it is dull and sentimental as well. Also 
it is written without freedom or energy. The dashes of vivid 
colour, the trick of sketching the situation in a hurried half- 
page, which are characteristic of Mr. Kipling, are conspicu- 
ously absent. Even such scenes as the visit to the City of 
the Dead and the nocturnal interview with the Queen leave 
you cold. Strange it is that the author of Zhe Ride of 
Morrowby Jukes should fail to snatch a feeling of horror 
out of the Cow’s Mouth! All the essentials are there—the 
snakes, the slime, the dark mystery of the alligator ; and yet 
you read the chapter without a thrill and end it with a sad 
sense of failure. The diction is not Mr. Kipling’s, and only here 
and there do his strength and picturesqueness emerge from the 
mediocrity. The moral is: avoid collaboration. It indeed re- 
sembles a three-legged race. The pace and action of two 
runners are seldom precisely similar, and to strap a sprinter to 
an industrious three-miler is to render his fleetness of no avail 
and to drag the sluggard off his legs.. 


IN TUDOR TIMES 


The Accession of Queen Mary, being the Contemporary Narrative 
of Antonio de Guaras, a Spanish Merchant Resident in 
London. Edited, with introduction, translation, notes, and 
appendix, including contemporary ballad in /ac-simtle, by 
R. Garnett, Keeper of Printed Books, British Museum. 
London ; Lawrence. 

That Anonymous Chronicle of Henry VIII., by some Spanish 
resident in London, which attracted so much notice when it 
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came to light, has found a good successor in the narrative of 
Antonio de Guaras, here reprinted, translated, and edited by 
Dr. Garnett, and accompanied also by a Venetian elation 
of Mary’s coronation, first published about 1554, and by a 
wretched but unique English ballad. Don Antonio, a respect- 
able and pious Spanish gentleman, was Philip’s trusted corre- 
spondent, and for some time acted as his Consul-General at 
London. He was attached to the Princess Mary’s suite before 
her accession. He suffered in 1569 from the Protestant zeal of 
my lords of the Council (as it appears). He was on good terms 
with Lord Burghley, but continued in close correspondence with 
the Queen’s enemies. In 1577 he was arrested and examined. 
Two years later he was released, and he left England May 24, 
1579, after more than forty years’ residence. Dr. Garnett has 
done well to reprint the little narrative he made for the third 
Duke of Albuquerque, as it contains a few facts not noted else- 
where, and gives an excellent idea of the feelings and sym- 
pathies of a god-fearing and loyal Spaniard, towards the 
course of events in England. ‘The publishers have set the book 
forth in excellent and appropriate style, with good print and 
honest paper. Theeditor’s notes aregenerallyuseful. Henaturally 
leans to the opinion of those who know that, at beheading in 
England, the patient Jay with his neck on a low billet (kneeling 
at a high block was a later practice). He does not seem 
aware that Marygolde was published some time ago. He 
points out several mistakes by Mr. Froude. He omits to 
note that the unique broadsheet he prints really contains two 
poems ; one in the seven-line stanza, one in four verses of four 
or eight lines each (according to reckoning) : though both are 
probably by the same hobbling hack. Mr. Clement Markham 
will be sorry to see that, when Richard is reviled in the poem 
(in order to prejudice men against Northumberland), he is ac- 
cused of ‘styll workynge Tyl he had broughte to passe his false 
and yll entent by murtherynge The innocents that he himselfe 
myght raygne ; yet,’ as the moralist blithely but lamely con- 
tinues, ‘lyke a noughty false traytour at Bosworth was he 
slayne. ‘Old Hanson and Dudley’ are noted as examples of 
‘traytours most untrue,’ with peculiar significance, of course, 
since it is plainly against Northumberland that the verses are 
directed. 


And where as he went forth full glad, as prince both stout and bolde, 

He came a traytour in full sad ; with hart that myght be colde, 

‘The same whom al before dyd feare, and were in most subiection, 

The people wolde in peaces teare, yf they myght have election. 

The same for whom before they prayde, reuyled was and curste, 

And he that longe the swynge hath swayde, was now most vyle and worst! 
We se, therefore, the overthrowe of al theyr wicked wayes, 

Now wicked might is brought ful lowe, to God's grate laude and prayse. 


Mr. Garnett has failed to identify this loyal poet : ‘ Finis-qd, 
T. W. He is probably a regular versifier who, when he was 
not writing on political themes, could turn you out a doleful 
jove-ditty or pen you a sonnet on the Mutability of this Worlde, 
or the Brevity of Life, against Grimoald himself. 

Don Antonio’s report of Northumberland’s last speech raises 
the question as to the faithfulness of the authorised version, 
which is evidently followed by Stow. The two versions really 
agree remarkably well, and there seems no reason to suspect the 
official text of interpolation, while Don Antonio’s declaration is 
plain : ‘ Arrendo mucho silencio, dixo la substancia destas pala- 
bras, /as gualles yo oy por estar bien cerea dél !’ Palmer’s speech 
(which the relation does zo¢ give) on the same occasion is cha- 
racteristic enough to quote. As soon as he came to the scaffold 
after Gates’ death he ‘ tooke every man by the hand, and desired 
them to pray for him; then putting off his gown, he leaned 
upon the East Rayle, and saide these words in effect: My 
masters (quoth he) God save you all: it is not unknowne unto 
you wherefore I am hither; which I have worthilie well de- 
served at God’s handes, for I know it is a divine ordinance, 
by this means to call mee to his mercie, and to teach mee to 
know myselfe what I am, and whereunto we are all subject, | 
thanke his mercifull goodnes, for he hath caused me to learne 
more in one little darke corner in yonder Tower, than ever I 
learned by any travell in so many places as I have bin... 

I have seen that myselfe thoroughly, and that I am nothing 
but a lumpe of sin, earth, dust, and of all vileness most vilest, 
I have seen that and know what the world is, how vaine, 
deceitful, transitorie, and short itis . ... Finallie I have seene 
then what death is, how neere hanging over every man’s head 
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and yet how uncertaine the time, and how unknowne to all 
men, and how little it is to be feared : and should I feare death, 
or be sad therefore ? have I not seene two die before mine eies? 
Yea, and within the hearing of mine eares? No matter this 
sprinkling of the blood, or the sheading thereof ; nor the bloody 
axe itselfe shall make me afraid : and now taking my leave to 
the same, I pray you all to pray for me: Came a good fellow, 
(quoth he) art thou hee that must dothe deed? I forgive thee 
with all my heart, and kneeling down... . ‘I praie thee 
strike not yet, for I havea few praiers to saie,’ and that doone, 
strike on God’s name, good leave have those, his praiers indeed, 
and desiring each man to praie for him, hee laid downe his 
heade againe, and so the executioner tooke it fromm him at one 
stroke. This Bunyan-like specimen of speech and behaviour 
may fittingly close the review of a book which is worth the 
attention of every student of Tudor times in England. 


DEBATABLE LANDS IN ASIA 


De Hanoi a Pekin, Par LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BOUINAIS 
Avec une Préface de M. A. RAMPAUD. Paris: Berger 
Levrault. 

Arménie Kurdistan, et Mésopotamie. Par LE COMTE DE 
CHOLET. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

Konunz Oscar's Beschickning tilt Schahen af Persien ar 1Sgo. 
Af SVEN HEDIN. Stockholm ; Samson och Wallin. 

The narratives of Colonel Bouinais and of the Comte de 
Cholet are admirable examples of the use which a French 
officer of infantry can make of his eyes and wits when duty or 
curiosity draws him to the East. They are full of picturesque 
notes on scenery and customs in disturbed corners of Asia, as 
well as of weightier matter for the statesman, the merchant, 
and the strategist. The travellers keep mainly in view the 
interests and objects of France, with a side-glance for those of 
Russia ; but few of the observations they make upon the de- 
moralisation of Turkey and the decrepitude of China are not of 
equal concern to the British reader. 

Colonel Bouinais, of the French Infantry of Marine, is no 
tiro in war, diplomacy, and literature. M. Rambaud, in his 
introduction, sketches a brilliant career spent partly in ad- 
ministrative work in the French West Indies and partly in 
fighting, surveying, and negotiating on the Chinese borders of 
Tonquin. The Colonel travels with his eyes open; he hasa 
receptive mind and a ready pen. He frankly acknowledges 
the superiority of British over French methods of colonisa- 
tion and trade. At sight of the miracles wrought by British 
energy and tenacity on the barren rock of Hong Kong, 
‘Voila comment on colonise!’ says he. He has many valu- 
able notes on Chinese character and manners, the elements of 
strength and weakness in the military organisation and poli- 
tical constitution of the Middle Kingdom, and on the new 
risks and opportunities produced by France and England 
placing themselves side by side as neighbours to China on her 
southern, as Russia has done on her northern and western, 
frontiers. With probity and firmness, he believes, the position 
of France on the Red River may be maintained, and the influ- 
ence of France at the Court and in the ports of China extended, 
by the weapons of peace alone, in spite of the anti-foreign and 
anti-Christian prejudices of the Celestials : but if the weapons 
of peace fail, there are always the weapons of war. M. Ram- 
baud goes somewhat ahead of facts in discovering a significant 
distinction in France’s favour in the position which the two 
Western Powers hold towards the Dragon Throne. By seizing 
Tonquin, the French have become, like the Russians, ‘the 
continental cousins of China.’ But, putting aside our position 
in Hong-Kong and on the Thibetan frontier, does not our occu- 
pation of Burmah make us the same? The deduction from 
these false premises is dangerous. Like Russia, France must 
not engage beyond a certain point in making ‘common cause 
with the strangers ’—meaning the English, the Germans, the 
Americans, and others. She must try to play the part of 
mediator between China and the West. It is a risky and a not 
particularly honest game, and does not promise to exalt either 
French influence or French repute. 

M. de Cholet, a lieutenant in the 76th Regiment of Infantry, 
had already traversed and observed the Balkan countries ere 
he obtained, through interest at the Porte, the official letters 
that enabled him and his companion, Lieutenant Julien, to 
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travel, with comparative ease and safety, the route he had 
laid down for his inspection through some of the most in- 
teresting and distracted regions of Turkey-in-Asia. He 
followed the line of the new railway which German enter. 
prise is extending to Angora, and continued his way through 
Kaiserieh and Sivas to the Russian frontier beyond Erzeroum, 
Thence he crossed Kurdistan, passing over Lake Van on the 
ice on his way to Diarbekr, descended the banks of the Tigris to 
Bagdad, and followed the contemplated route of the Euphrates 
Railway to Alexandretta. His conclusions have, therefore 
bearings on the political and commercial future of Anatolia 
and the countries adjacent. Of their present he draws, as all 
recent travellers have done, a melancholy picture. He gives 
the Sultan credit for good intentions ; but, to bring about a 
revival of prosperity in Asia Minor, and to plant there and in 
the provinces adjoining the Russian and Persian frontiers the 
germs of order and good government, it would be necessary 
to begin by making a ‘holocaust of officials.’ Plunder, pecu- 
lation, intrigue, and oppression are well-nigh universal, and 
the impression left is one of profound demoralisation, mingled 
with surprise to find so many elements of strength allied 
with weakness, so much of natural wealth surviving ages of 
misgovernment. 

Like the story of M. de Cholet, Mr. Sven Hedin’s log of the 
journey of Oscar II. of Sweden to the court of the Shah begins 
at Constantinople. There, however, the narratives part com- 
pany, for the route of the Swedish King lay through the Black 
and Caspian Seas and across the Elburz. Naturally, the Padi- 
shah and Persia sought to show their best side to such a 
guest, anda great part of Mr. Hedin’s tale is taken up with 
the descriptions of brilliant State and military receptions. But 
there were glimpses also of the seamy side of Ir4n—which, in 
truth, is never very far to seek. The author has industriously 
collected and skilfully set forth his information, much of which 
will seem fresher in Swedish eyes than in ours: for we unhap- 
pily have had much more occasion to watch with care and a 
certain apprehension the drift of events in Irdin. Also, the 
book is richly and handsomely illustrated. 


THE TEACHER'S ART 


Teacher's Guild-Addresses and the Registration of Teachers. 
By S. S. LAURIE. London: Percival. 


This is a collection of essays on education by one who has 
thought out for himself the chief questions of his subject, and is, 
moreover, a practical man. He has taught, he has seen others 
teach, and he has the saving gift of common sense ; hence the 
value of his utterance. For there is no art so cursed with mad 
theories whercin the facts of life are serenely disregarded as 
the teachers. 

‘We have,’ says Professor Laurie, briefly and pregnantly ‘to 
discipline the intellectual and moral nature of the average boy, 
and, letus add, by the average man. Thus the element of pure 
cussedness, or what the theologians call Original Sin, together 
with the lack of ability in the ordinary instructor, must never 
be forgotten. The wise teacher will not aim too high, nor will 
he go too fast. His eye mu:t ever be on Tom, or Dick, of 
Harry ; yet there must be a choice of subjects and methods. 
Professor Laurie is here an enlightened Conservative, to speak 
the jargon of the schools; he is humanist rather than realist, 
finding it better to study grammar and literature than the 
anatomy of man, or beast, or flower. Nor will he prematurely 
introduce the workshop ; in other words he is no devotee of 
technical training. Let not Tom or Dick or Harry be tormented 
before his time. The subjects our author insists on are English 
and Latin. The first goes without saying; all parties are 
agreed thereon. As to the other, some strange language must 
be studied, for thus only does one become conscious of one’s 
own, and we see it, as it were, from the outside. And as mere 
information, what so useful as Latin? This point is ignored 
by its defenders even. Yet Latin meets you at every turn. It 
is the only alien speech to which English is largely indebted, it 
is mixed up with Law, Theology, Medicine. Take away every 
allusion to it from our literature, and what a gap you make: 
You can scarce understand Shakespeare, whilst Milton becomes 
impossible. There was justification in the attack upon classical 
teaching so eagerly urged a few years ago. ‘The methods were 
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vicious, or the instructors incompetent. Hence, the end, though 
it was good, was not attained. Things are improved ; but se- 
condary education in England is still far from satisfactory. 
The teacher is not trained. The high class master is chosen, 
in the first place, merely because he is a scholar. He 
hecomes practical at the expense of his pupils. After all he 
may be a failure, but his removal from a public school is a 
slow and painful process. The remedy is obvious: fashion 
your better-class teacher practically as they do in Germany, as 
they do here, in the case of the Common Preceptor. Professor 
Laurie has some excellent suggestions as to how this can best be 
done. It is only natural perhaps that he should over-estimate 
the benefit to be derived from attendance on a college course 
oflectures. To ‘get up’ various educational systems, to discuss 
the philosophy of education with Plato and Aristotle, to ‘house 
with Montaigne now and now with Locke,’ even to inspect board 
schools in full working order—these can scarce equip for active 
service. A chair of pedagogy does good because it keeps alive 
and directs intelligent discussion. But the maddest, merriest 
thing in England is the lower middle-class educational arrange- 
ments. The Principal (as he loves to be called) of your 
common boarding-school is ‘no scholard;’ he couldn’t decline 
rimrw to save his life, may be he knows not what the letters 
mean. Nor has he practical skill in imparting the multipli- 
cation table. But he has some business knack, or he can flatter 
parents or he can ‘puff’ his place; and so he struggles on. 
Things are indeed not so bad as they once were, but the 
educational arrangements of a cheap school centre like Margate 
are still worthy of a Royal Commission. The remedy is plainly 
a Registration of Teachers Bill. The evidence on that subject 
before the Parliamentary Committee is here reprinted. It is 
extremely valuable. Most of the schemes suggested seem to 
lack simplicity. It were best to make qualification low at first, 
and then gradually raise the standard. But no non-graduate 
ought to be allowed to be the principal of a school cf any size. 
The M.A. is no rare bird in these later times. You have him 
of all sorts and conditions. Oxford and Cambridge, Edinburgh 
and London turn him out completely furnished regularly and 
mechanically even as Chicago turneth out the sausage. And 
one has mushroom institutions beside which Durham itself has 
an air of venerable antiquity. 

No doubt many graduates can’t teach, but more than a 
sufficient number can. To-day none may cure or kill man or 
beast without diploma, so every species of lawyer must have 
some sort of qualification. But why not every species of teacher ? 
Finally, there is much else of value, but specially to commend 
are the three essays entitled ‘ Montaigne, the Rationalist,’ 
‘Roger Ascham, the Humanist,’ and ‘Comenius, the Encyclo- 
peedist.’ 


VERSE-MONGERS 


Mr. Norman Gale, the author of A Country Muse (London: 
Nutt) informs his readers that several of the poems here 
printed—if so loose a use of language may be permitted— 
have received ‘kindly notices in several of the leading 
literary reviews. And indeed he can turn a pretty song, 
He has the rare gift of simplicity: he feels rightly, and 
expresses himself on the whole justly, although he is apt to 
avail himself of phrases that have already seen service, of 
words that are as it were ‘bad conductors’ of emotion. He 
is at his best in lyrics that recall the modish pastorals of 
the Carolines or the madrigals of the Elizabethan song-books : 
and his pastorals are, as Izaak would have said, ‘choicely 
good.” In fact, Mr. Gale’s book—as readable as it is ill to look 
upon—leaves you at point witha paradox. He has sincerity 
and right feeling, a vein of imagination anda pleasant fancy 
with tact, reticence, and a graceful way of conveying that 
which is in him. Bet his verses lack force and w eight. They 
are good (as a rule), but as yet not good enough. He would 
be all the better for a vocabulary of his own and an ear of his 
own. He adapts other men’s to his own purposes so well that 
he may be certainly encouraged to persevere. 

Mr. Gale is striving to bring off other men’s effects by means 
none to himself. Mr. J. L. Joynes imitates in another fashion. 
( n Lonely Shores (London : Chiswick Press) is a volume of re- 
miniscences, and is dedicated to itself. It goes forth to face 
the fearsome folk whose knife makes sharp their murder-dealing 
Pens, and bares its poor pages to the damning stroke and death- 
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fraught doom of those remorseless men whom the author expects 
to cry out upon his ‘theft’ ina stanza imitated from Mr. William 
Morris. But it can scarce be dedicated to Mr. Morris, because 
On Lonely Shores is a story founded on A Forsaken Garden 
and told in the manner of Dolores. Then The Ways of 
Love, with such stanzas as this— 
He took the sleeve in his right hand, 
And like one who will wist 
What thing to do, the braid that spanned 
Her dainty carven wrist 
He mutely kist— 
recalls Rossetti at his trickiest. The next poet Mr. Joynes read 
was Shelley, so he wrote 
On the heights of the hills, wheresoe’er the wind wills, 

1 am fostered by runlets of rain, etc. 
There is along wearisome tale afier the choicest manner of 
Dagonet, and afterwards you get Zhe Finding of the Belle May, 
which is Morris of Wardour Street: and then you come upon 
such a choice juxtaposition of ideas (in Zhe Owl) as goes to 
inake you swear never again to read verse 

Bird of the gloomy night, 

Born of the womb of night, 

Bird of ill omen to sou/s that have sinned, 

ice from thee, sore afraid, 

Hide, when thy war is made, 

Hide, when thy wings are spread wide on the wind. 

Matthew Arnold used to say that Shakespeare is the worst 
model fora young writer, and Mr. James Dryden Hosken has 
sedulously imitated Shakespere in his two plays, Phaon and 
Sappho and Nimrod (London: Macmillan). In the turn of the 
images — 

You are no lover, thus to have vour brow 
Wrapped in the sable shadow of a thought 
In the very tricks— 
I'll Phaon find, 
Or ears are deaf, or eyes most surely blind ; 

and sometimes with a very poor result 

The raging madness of rude winter strikes not, 

Her freckled earth with the congealed cloud. 
A most admirable mixture of metaphors. Phaon is a member 
of the Young Men’s Pagan Association who has not lent his 
youthful vigour out unto lascivious courses, nor gnawed the 
wormwood of a stale satiety. Sappho meets him on the beach, 
and loves him (as people will at the seaside) with a suddenness 
above the sanction of her innocence. Then they part. When 
next they meet, Phaon who has been reading the Sonnets re- 
marks, ‘ Oh, what a midnight has my absence been,’ and Sappho 
leans on him as ‘some mortal catching the hand of an Olympian 
seen thrust from out a cloud.’ Naturally, such goings on can 
only end in untimely deaths : untimely, because they come 
long after the reader’s patienceis exhausted. Vimrod is merely 
childish. The language is ‘precious’ in the extreme: the 
thoughts it clothes are but barren platitudes. Mr. Hosken has 
no gcip of character. Sometimes he writes a passage of decent 
verse, and he is not without humour, unconscious and other. 
But he does not speak his own tongue. 

Of Camela (London: Kegan Paul) nothing, except that here 
Thalia foams at the mouth, poor thing. In Granite Dust 
(same publisher) Mr. Macfie is not ashamed to talk of 
‘the vortex of a loving kiss,’ nor of ‘the blackbird’s rune’ nor 
of ‘the foam of falling years,’ nor of ‘repentant sinners con- 
fronted with the Resurrection day’ and ‘then dissipated to 
the Infinite’—like Mr. Macfie’s vocabulary. Sure, a vocabu- 
lary must be dissipated that is capable of 

Provisionally we might worship Him, 

Beheld as in a torso ; 
of ‘thunder huddled in a swoon,’ of ‘a high branch bent 
before the moon by the corse of an Absalom wind,’ of ‘ the 
locks of an unanswered prayer,’ of ‘hands .. . . prophetic of 
stormy, strenuous things,’ of ‘red flower-lips, fashioned of 
divine, delicious fire’ But such excesses are most incident to 
youth ; Mr. Macfie has charming fancies here and there, and here 
and there his expression is both graceful and sufficient ; let him 
burn his Shelley, and go on, and ’tis even betting that some 
day he will prosper. 

Mr. E. J. Ellis has illustrated Fate in Arcadia (London : 
Ward and Downey), with funny pictures of ‘ghostesses and 
ghouls’ and females lightly clad. Fate in Arcadia is faitly 
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pretty. A knight meets a woodman and after some conversa- 
tion remarks 


You are a woodman! What must be the maids ? 
Have they white arms, and éash/fud hair in braids? 


The woodman bids him come in and see for himself, how the 
maids flirt with the fairies—and knights, when knights are on 
hand. Of the ‘other poems’ we need say nothing. In Our 
Earth (London: Unwin) Mr. George Ferguson ‘ muses 
through eight cantos on ‘ men and things’ in blank verse under 
the disguise of a Pilgrim. We know that Pilgrim: he comes 
from Young’s Night Thoughts, and Pollok’s Course of Zime: 
and his musings are flat, stale, unprofitable. Not once does he 
rise to energy—no one nowadays asks for inspiration in such 
works ; not once does his verse fall toa pleasant tune ; and 
very frequently indeed it is impossible to discover what he 
means. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES 


On the Growth and Origin of the Conception of God, as Tilus- 
trated by Anthropology and History. ‘The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1891. By COUNT GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, Pre- 
fessor of the History of Religions at the University of 
Brussels. London: Williams and Norgate. 


It is interesting to observe how largely the Hibbert Lec- 
tures have been indebted to foreign scholars. Not to reckon 
Max Miiller as an alien, we have among the lecturers on this 
foundation MM. Le Page Renouf, Renan, Kuenen, Pfleiderer, 
Albert Reville, and now Count d’Alviella of Brussels. The 
fact implies a (perhaps involuntary) confession that the scholar- 
ship of the Continent is richer than that of Britain in those 
ethnological and theological studies which the Hibbert trustees 
exist to promote. Certainly M. Le Page Renouf’s lectures 
on the religion of ancient Egypt, Professor Reville’s on the 
ancient religions of Mexico and Peru, and Herr Pfleiderer’s 
on the Pauline influence in the development of Christianity, 
amply justified their authors’ respective appointments to this 
lectureship. 

These lectures of Count d’Alviella’s, delivered in French, 
have been very successfully done into English by the Rey, 
P. H. Wicksteed. We have not read them in the original ; 
but the translation is so flowing and idiomatic that one forgets 
that it is not the native vesture of the thought. The Count’s 
theme is pretty much that of Mr. Max Miller in his Gifford Lec- 
tures—the development of the religious consciousness, traced 
to what are held to be its natural sources, and independent of 
reference to any so-called ‘revelation.’ He discards all idea of 
revelation, either as originating the conception of God, or as 
perfecting it when originated. He finds the germ of all reli- 
gious emotion and belief in ‘the dark backward and abysm of 
time,’ when human intelligence was in its infancy, but_capable 
amongst its earliest achievements of rising from mere stagna- 
tion to a feeble superstition. This, in the lapse of ages, ex- 
panded, in the Semite mind to polydemonism ; in the Egyptian, 
to a ‘systematised sorcery’; and in the Indo-European, to ‘a 
kind of universal physiolatry.’ All subsequent growth towards 
the higher and purer ideas of Monotheism has proceeded in 
an orderly development, uninterrupted by any apocalyptic in- 
terference. The thesis, in fact, which the lecturer sets himself 
to prove is ‘that even the most exalted religious ideas and 
institutions of our own times can be connected, without 
breach of continuity, and without recourse to the hypothesis of 
intervention from withovt, with the natural developments of 
beliefs still observed amongst populations at the lowest 
stage of human culture.’ In support of this position 
he adduces a vast number of curious facts, drawn from 
a careful study of the religions of the world, in their 
various forms of Polydemonism, Polytheism, Dualism, and 
finally, Monotheism. The ultimate Monotheism, however, 
if it be the highest concept of the most accomplished religious 
genius, is but an unattractive object of the worship which, 
somewhat illogically as it appears to us, Count d’Alviella regards 
as the natural tribute of the human creature to the eternal 
Monad. Though he devotes a lecture to expounding ‘the 
future of worship as deduced from its past,’ he fails to convince 
us that ‘the eternal and infinite energy of evolutionism’ is 
likely to attract, or indeed is entitled to attract, ‘the emotions 
and aspirations that can crystallise round the relgious senti- 
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ment, and express themselves in worship.’ If all phenomena 
be ruled by laws, ‘if outside the contingent world thus Orga. 
nised there is room for naught save the one absolute Bein, 
from whom all things proceed,’ one might ask our author 
why insist on limiting this absolute Being by denying him the 
power of self-revelation, through any medium he may Choose ? 
Why lay it down as an axiom that this ‘ Absolute, of whom we 
can predicate no moral qualities that might help to bridge the 
awful chasm between Him and ourselves, ought to be wo;. 
shipped in his naked absoluteness, while refusing to belieye 
that his character as a Father of Mankind can be revealed jn 
a mediator standing between Him and His creatures? }; 
what, for convenience’ sake, we may call ‘God’ be ‘ the Abso. 
lute,’ is the infinitely puny creature called ‘man’ warranted, jy 
virtue of his having discovered certain natural laws of Hj; 
government, in denying that a direct revelation from God to 
man is possible? Count d’Alviella assumes its impossibility - 
but he adduces no proof, and scarcely any argument. 

The life of Jesus of Nazareth, its divine character and mean. 
ing, are not disproved or rendered mythical by any number of 
discoveries in philology, or folk-lore, or prehistoric archeology, 
The weak point in this very interesting book is its utter failure 
to account for the phenomenon of that life, or to prove that 
belief in it as a revelation of the Divine is inconsistent with 
the most jealous Monotheistic theory. This positive rejection 
of revelation results in a reaction which Count d’Alviella him- 
self is forced to admit is an exception to his theory of progres- 
sive development. He and Mr. Herbert Spencer go back upon 
the old traces of Plotinus and Proclus. ‘ We find ourselves, 
says our author, ‘ returning from every side to the Inaccessible 
of the latest Neo-Platonists.’ If this be the legitimate outcome 
of the most advanced scientific study of religion, ‘ as illustrated 
by anthropology and history,’ we venture to think those ‘emo- 
tions and aspirations,’ for which M. d’Alviella expresses a 
certain respect and sympathy, will continue to find more satis- 
faction in St. Paul's philosophy—of the ‘ Lord of Heaven and 
Earth,’ who desires that men should feel after Him and find 
Him though He is not far from each of us—than in the Alexan- 
drine ‘ Inaccessible,’ or the Spencerian ‘ Infinite and Eternal 
Energy,’ or even the Arnoldian ‘ Power, not our-selves, that 
makes for righteousness.’ 


MOTHER GOOSE 


The Original Mother Goose's Melody, as issued by John New- 
dery. In facsimile. With notes by W. H. Whitmore. 7Zie 
Fairy Tales of Mother Goose, collected by Perrault in 169 
Boston, U.S.A.: Damrell. London: Griffith. 

In matters of date we prefer the chronological order, but wewill 
put up with the alphabetical under protest. Mr. Whitmore, of 
Boston, gives us neither. His book professes to be a bibliography 
of that delightful collection of nursery rhymes entitled J/otler 
Goose's Melody ; and, after turning his pages back and fro, we 
will, of courtesy, admit as much. But it is a very Babel of 
Bibliography, a Confusion of Compilation, a structure whose 
first floor has preceded its basement, and whose foundations 
are laid among its rafters. At the very outset, long ere you 
are ready for it, you are informed of a_ belief—(which 
obtained in Boston, U.S.A., but outside the Hub no one 


could ever have held it for an instant)—that the original of 


Mother Goose was the widow of a certain Isaac Vergoose, 
called Goose for short, and mother-in-law of one Thomas Fleet, 
who is stated to have printed the first edition of Mother Gooses 
Melodies in 1719. This belief Mr. Whitmore disavows at once; 
but you must wade through some thirty pages of odds and ends 
and note-book jottings ere you come to his final refutation. We 
may say at once that the press work on the thing is not good. 
The paper, we note, is cheap, and unpleasant in texture. 
The type is a peculiar old-style, French perhaps in character 
but American in treatment. Indeed the book, with its gray, 
thin, unconvincing lettering and other imperfections stands ou! 
conspicuously as a characteristic specimen of the typography 
of These States. The frontispiece, a portrait of Charles Per 
rault, is reproduced from a copper-plate ; but there is no plate 
mark visible, there is nothing to redeem the page from its 
ineffable shabbiness, its self-evident cheapness. Of all the arts 
and crafts, printing, which is mechanical, should aim the most 
steadily at a rigorous simplicity. Here is a title-page on which 
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nine several sorts of types have flattened their vulgar noses ; 
and, as if this were not a sufficient degradation, a rubber stamp 
has impressed in vilest violet, the unnecessary information that 
the book is ‘ Printed in America.’ Where else? English 
Typography is yet to ‘ whip.’ 

It is a matter of concern that a subject so full of interest in 
tself should not have been treated with greater lucidity. Mr. 
Whitmore, in his anxiety to make a book, has been at some 
pains to refute the immaterial and to incorporate the un- 
necessary. We could have dispensed with the Vergoose Myth 
and with Samber’s translation of Perrault. Further, Mr. Whit- 
more has covered a good many pages with the result of obscur- 
ing what is after all a comparatively simple matter. In 1697 
Charles Perrault printed a selection of tales which he had 
collected from various sources, under the title of ///stofres ou 
Contes de Tems Passé avec des Moralitez (even so did the 
Brothers Grimm at a later date). His frontispiece is an engrav- 
ing of an old woman spinning and telling tales to a man, a girl, 
a little boy, and a cat with this inscription on a placard on the 
wall, ‘CONTES DE MA MERE L’oyE.’ Now these ‘Contes de 
ma mére L’oye,’ or ‘Tales of Mother Goose,’ and the ‘ Peau 
d@Ane’ were merely common generic titles given to fairy 
stories. The popularity of these tales of Perrault would 
naturally lead to their translation into different languages, and 
as a matter of fact they were first Englished by Robert Samber 
in 1729, and published under the title of Zales of Passed Times 
ly Mother Goose. In the early part of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century the leading publisher of children’s books in 
England was John Newbery, the successful midwife of Goody 
Two-Shoes and Tommy Trip. Newbery saw the commercial 
value of such a name as Mother Goose as soon as he knew of 
it fom Samber’s translation. He had nursery rhymes of 
every kind and quality, no doubt from various sources, and 
Goldsmith was always ready to write for him that he lacked. 
There seems indeed to be little reasonable doubt that 
some time before 1767, he brought out the real edrtio 
princeps of Mother Goose's Melody. The parent Goose was 
French ; Perrault’s tales and scores of others were her goslings, 
The English Goose had no connection with her save only in 
name, but her goslings were of the ‘ Dickory-Dickory-Dock? 
and ‘See Saw Margery Daw’ broods. The book passed the 
waters to America, and was taken up by Francis and Munroe 
of Boston, who, as Mr. Whitmore tells us, made of it a literary 
success. 

Mother Goose's Melody is divided into two parts, the first 
containing ‘the most celebrated songs and lullabies of the good 
old nurses, calculated to amuse children and to excite them 
to sleep.’ Here you shall find ‘ Hey Diddle Diddle,’ ‘Tell Tale 
Tit, ‘Ba, Ba, Black Sheep,’ and others ; and to each rhyme 
is appended a sententious maxim, a quaint morality, The 
second part contains the songs and lullabies of that sweet 
Songster and Nurse of Wit and Humour, William Shake- 
speare ; and here you shall find ‘You Spotted Snakes’ and 
‘O Mistress Mine,’ and all the rest of that airy, fairy crew, 
which shows that, abreast of his time commercially, the 
Children’s John was very far ahead of it artistically. 


THE APOLOGY OF ORIGEN 


The Apology of Origen. By JOHN PATRICK, B.D. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


This is a really valuable addition to the history of the Early 
Church, and does the greatest credit to the minister of Green- 
side’s scholarship and critical faculty. We do not hesitate to 
say that he sets the work of Celsus in its philosophical fulness 
before the English reader with a completeness and fairness 
hever before attempted. ‘That first, and in some respects most 
notable, of anti-Christian thinkers and writers has been too 
commonly regarded as a merely cynical and somewhat super- 
ficial detractor of the faith and life of the Early Christians—as 
a satirical critic of the Christian scriptures—who was incapable 
of understanding their worth and meaning. In Mr. Patrick’s 
Pages he stands out as a thoughtful Platonist—himself a theist, 
though, like Julian, acquiescing in the popular polytheism as a 
safe outlet for popular religious sentiment—but opposing Chris- 
lanity ‘alike on the grounds of patriotism, religion, and philo- 
Sophy.’ Celsus, says, Mr. Patrick, ‘was not the first of the Greek 
thinkers who believed, or professed to believe, in the reconcilia- 
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tion of philosophical theism with the worship of the gods of 
the people ; but he was the first who had, at the same time, a 
competent knowledge of Christianity, and saw clearly that 
between that view and Christianity no compromise was pos- 
sible.’ 

The 7rue Word of Celsus—his attack on Christianity— 
only now exists in those extracts from it which are embodied 
in Origen’s reply. From these Mr. Patrick has constructed 
a very complete analysis, which exhibits the whole of the 
assailant’s reasoning, in its several lines of attack on the 
Christian scriptures ; on the doctrines of the incarnation and 
of the divinity of Christ; on the Christian ritual; on the 
prophetic writings of the Old Testament, etc. He then pro- 
ceeds to set out with equal clearness the counter argument 
of Origen, directed mainly to the vindication of the character 
and authority of Holy Writ; of the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion; of the person and work of Christ ; of the Church in its 
order and organisation; of the attitude of the Christians to- 
wards the empire. Not the least interesting element in this 
division of his work is the light he sheds on the personality 
of Origen himself : unquestionably one of the very foremost of 
the Fathers in his learning, his rich Hellenic culture, his liberal 
cast of thought, and what we may, in spite of certain limitations, 
call the essentially modern character of his mind. He was ‘a 
teacher of unequalled gifts and rare width of sympathies ; 
Christianity was set forth by Origen as the crown of all learning, 
with all liberal arts as its handmaids. Philosophy, in the widest 
sense of the term, was upheld as the prerogative of man, and 
its pursuit as a necessary condition of piety. . . . In presenting 
the truths of natural science, he expounded the principles which 
he had learned from others, and likewise the results of his own 
investigation ; and transformed irrational wonder into rational 
reverence for “the sacred economy of the universe.” Ethics— 
practical rather than theoretical—was the end and goal of all 
speculation.’ 

We commend Mr. Patrick’s book to the intelligent student 
of the history of the early development of the Church. He will 
find it throws a fresh and vivid light on a great controversy 
between two powerful disputants, and at the same time much 
that will help him to understand the nature of many problems 
still forming grounds of conflict or of speculation for Church- 
men and philosophers. 


MARSHAL MACDONALD 


Souvenirs du Maréchal Macdonald, Duc de Tarente. Avec une 
introduction par M, CAMILLE ROUSSET. Paris: Plon. 


Those who expect to find in Macdonald another Marbot will] 
be grievously disappointed. .’Tis the old story. Not the matter 
but the manner makes the story delightful. This one probably 
saw and endured as much as the other ; but his picture is dull 
andtame. And, because it is less astounding, one must not infer 
its greater veracity. Thus: Macdonald had many interviews 
with Napoleon. He was always pointing out his chief's faults 
in generalship. The great man took his snubbings very meekly, 
and in the end invariably confessed himself in the wrong. 
Such is the impression one receives from the Marshal’s account 
—which, to be sure, the Emperor never read. Yet there are 
plums in the duff. Let us pick out a few. 

Macdonald was born at Sédan in 1765. His father was Neil 
Macdonald (of ‘ Boubry ou Coubry en South Wist,’ as his 
editor puts it), a devoted Jacobite, who left Scotland for ever 
after the ’45. The son was destined for the Church; but after 
he read Homer nothing would serve him but a military life. 
After an attempt in Holland, he got a sub-lieutenancy in the 
Irish Brigade, under Dillon. Then came the Revolution. Mac- 
donald, like so many others of the great French soldiers of 
the period, was a very lukewarm democrat. He was suspect 
at headquarters ; but he fought so well that they could not dis- 
pense with him. In 1794, whilst in Holland, he was made a 
general of division. Then, by a daring passage over the frozen 
Wahal, he reached the Anglo-Hanoverian lines, and Naarden, 
one of the strongest places in Holland, fell without a blow. In 
1798 he was sent to Italy. Here he found time to make a 
magnificent collection, which he sent to France. It was 
pillaged on the way through Tuscany: a fact of which Mac- 
donald bitterly complains. Like his comrades-in-arms, he 
attached himself to Napoleon ; but for some time was not in 
high favour. His fondness for lecturing everybody, and his 
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well-nigh invariable ‘I told you so, made him something of 
a bore. At Wagram, however, he fought and manceuvred so 
excellently that nothing but his merits were remembered. As 
he lay, sore from the kick of a horse, on a bundle of straw in a 
half-ruined house, he was summoned to the Emperor’s presence, 
The messenger had to lend him a mount, for his own was 
wounded. Napoleon embraced him. ‘Let us be friends,’ he 
said. ‘A la vie, a la mort, was the answer. There and then 
he was made a Marshal of France. He went on the expedition 
to Russia; but, as soon as the Niemen was passed, he was 
sent to the Baltic coast. The last days of the Empire he 
describes in detail. In the retreat of the French after Leip- 
zig, he attempted to cross the Elster on a bridge made of 
two trees. The wind blew furiously, and he had to throw 
away his cloak. Some soldiers following him shook the frail 
bridge; he was hurled plump into the water. He reached the 
bank, but it was steep and slippery; again and again he fell, 
the enemy’s bullets whistling round him ; till at last he was 
dragged ashore. The soldiers on the further shore recognised 
him. He heard them shout: ‘ Monsieur le maréchal, sauvez 
vos soldats, sauvez vos enfants /’ Helpless, wild with rage and 
grief, he shed tears. Still in agitation, he was sent for by 
Napoleon. He found his chief seated by a table studying a 
map, his head resting on his hand. Macdonald poured forth 
an impassioned account of the scene, and added, as usual, 
some words of advice. ‘Go and rest yourself, was the only 
answer. ‘A thunder-clap,’ says Macdonald, ‘ended our long 
military and political agony.’ That thunder-clap was the news 
of the Allies in Paris. He recognised that all was over; and 
he was instrumental in inducing Napoleon to recognise it also. 
Again there is a good deal of minute and not uninteresting 
detail, Even in Macdonald’s somewhat unsympathetic page 
the protagonist of the tragedy preserves his dignity to the last. 

Like others, our subject took service under Louis XVIII. ; 
unlike others, he remained faithful to him during the Hundred 
Days. Something of this seems due to Scots fidelity, some- 
thing to Scots clear-sightedness. He recognised that Napoleon 
could not stand against Europe. As usual, he played the 
candid friend to the Bourbons, and clearly explained to them 
how their mismanagement had contributed to Napoleon’s re- 
turn to power. He accompanied Louis in his flight from the 
Tuileries. They sped through town after town. At Bethune 
their arrival at five A.M. excited a great commotion. M. le 
Sous-préfet rushed half-dressed to the Royal carriage. If 
he did not raise his hat it was not from disloyalty. One 
hand held his sword, the other kept his cravat in place. He 
was helpless! It was Holy Week: the eve of Good Friday. 
The old Prince de Condé asks the King if he ought not the 
next day to observe the ceremony of washing the feet of 
the poor. What an incident for Carlyle! The King him- 
self was much ‘troubled by one thing: they had forgotten to 
pack his old slippers in his portmanteau. ‘You will know one 
day, my dear Marshal,’ he said, ‘the value of slippers which 
have taken the shape of your feet.’ His Majesty, one must 
add, was a gouty subject. There is another picture of him inter 
rupted while shaving—‘half his face red with rage, the other 
half white with soap’; and then this descendant of St. Louis 
disappears over the frontier. ‘ Adieu, sire, au revoir dans trois 
mots,’ said Macdonald as he turned again towards Paris. There 
he remained till the second restoration. One must add that he 
exerted himself to the utmost to save the adherents of Napoleon 
from Royalist vengeance. The rest of his life calls for no record. 
He died on the 25th of September 1840. 


THE EDINBURGH TRADES 


The Incorporated Trades of Edinburgh. By JAMES COLSTON. 
Edinburgh : Printed by Colston and Co. 

Mr. Colston’s book on the Edinburgh Crafts is less a planned 
and accomplished history than a mass of building materials 
collected from the records of the burgh and the incorpora- 
tion, and shot into separate chapters, according as it relates 
to baxters or waukers, wrights or cordwainers. Some future 
chronicler ot the Incorporated Trades, when the institution 
itself shall have shuffled off and become at once defunct and 
venerable, will find him useful by reason of the documentary 
matter in the shape of charters, deeds of cause, rules and 
regulations of crafts, prayers, oaths, and extracts from old 
minutes and accounts he brings together. Of his introductory 
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chapter, on the ‘ Rise and Progress of Municipal Governmen, 
in Scotland,’ all that need be said is that its connection with 
the history of the Edinburgh Incorporated Trades is indirect 
and incidental, and that, as the subject had been treated more 
fully and authoritatively already, it need not have been treated 
here at all. Of [course, available information is somewhat 
scarce and fragmentary, for ‘the minute-books of most of the 
incorporations have been either lost or destroyed.’ An inquiry 
how these losses came about might have furnished a curioys 
chapter. So might a history and description of the ancient 
Halls of the Crafts—some of them still standing, though turned 
to base uses. So might some account of the origin and signifi. 
cance of the devices and insignia which figure as tail-pieces to 
the sections of the book. But our author misses nearly all 
such opportunities. It would never be discovered, for instance 
from him that the ‘Talzouris’ possessed a hall, figured and 
inscribed without, as he who runs through the Cowgate stil] 
may read, with quaint memorials of the piety and pride in their 
craft of the founders, and within associated with some of the 
most noteworthy events in Scottish ecclesiastical and dramatic 
annals. The meeting-place of the Hammermen, in the Mag. 
dalen Chapel, is dismissed in a line ; and St. Mary's Chapel, in 
Niddry’s Wynd, where the fraternity of the Wrights and Masons 
formerly convened, and from which they drew their corporate 
title, takes but a couple of sentences. It would seem as if 
Mr. Colston, in preparing his account of the trades and arts 
combinations of the city for the Convenery, had been still more 
scant of time than of materials. 

But there are curious or precious things illustrative of the 
customs, ideas, and character of old craftsman life. Thus, 
eight years after Flodden the surgeon and the barbers were 
incorporated together as ‘brether’ of the same craft, of whom, 
whether they belonged to ‘Suergerie or Barbourie,’ it was re- 
quired that they must know the veins of the human body that 
they may ‘mak Flewbothomea in dew tyme,’ and who counted 
among their privileges that of having once a year the body of 
a condemned man ‘to make anatomy of after he is dead ; by 
means of which we may gain experience, one teaching others, 
and we sall do suffrage for the Soule.’ In little more than half- 
a-century the line of cleavage between surgeons and barbers 
began to open; and members of the humbler calling who are 
qualified only to ‘cow, clip, shaife and wesche,’ and ‘to mak 
aquavite,’ are strictly enjoined, under ‘tynsall of fredome, 
to have ‘na signe of chirurgie in bught or hous, oppynlie or 
privatelie, sic as pigis, buistis, or chirurgane caiss’; not till 
1722 were the two sets of ‘brether’ finally disjoined, to go 
their several ways. The rules and minutes of the Hammer- 
men’s Corporation display the gradual change and relaxation 
of strictness of the tasks or ‘essays’ required by such as 
aspired to become members of the associated crafts. Whereas 
in 1584 a blacksmith had to make as his essay ‘ane door 
cruick and doorband, ane iron spaid, ane iron schoill, and 
horse-shoe, and fix nails thereto,’ in 1652 it was thought enough 
to qualify an Edinburgh advocate for the membership of 
this ancient craft that he submitted ‘the portrait of a horse's 
leg, shoed with a silver shoe, fixed with three nails, with a 
silver staple at the end thereof’; and a century later William, 
Duke of Cumberland, was held to have made a sufficient 
essay by his victory at Culloden. James V1. was not above 
entering into correspondence with the Incorporation of Tal- 
zouris. His Majesty recommended that a certain Alexander 
Millar, employed ‘in making and working the Abulzements of 
our awin person,’ should be admitted gratis to the liberty and 
freedom of the craft, notwithstanding that he had not been pren- 
ticed in the town ; and this thrifty arrangement the ‘ Dekin and 
remanent Maisters and Brether’ are willing to carry out, on 
the King giving a writing under his hand that the act will not 
be made a precedent, and that, as he says, ‘ we sall not burden 
zow with the lyke for heirefter.’ The craftsmen’s gilds that had 
their altars and chaplains in the Church of St. Giles marched in 
procession behind their Blue Blanket when trouble threatened 
their town or trade, made compacts with sovereigns before 
allowing their liberties to be trenched upon, and bore their part 1" 
the evolution of local government, have been since the Reform 
Bill a dwindling and insignificant item in the community, exist 
ing mainly for the purposes of paying annuities and electing 4 
deacon. From being the privileged guardians and representa- 
tives of the handicraft industries they have become friendly 
societies of an antiquated kind. There is, perhaps, the greater 
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reason why their history should be taken in hand. The work, 
with all its faults, is not unacceptable. The author has shown 
industry in gathering if no great skill and taste in setting in 
order. He ekes out the tale of the trades with a narrative 
of the Trades’ Maidens’ Hospital ; and he reprints Alexander 
Pennecuik’s Historical Account of the Blue Blanket. 


OLD AND NEW 


The railway train of ‘Wilhelm II.’ is fitted ‘somewhat after 
the pattern of the Chicago limited vestibule.’ So accomplished 
an orator need not fear to meet such an audience, ‘as even a 
New England Society dinner assembles,’ and the statement 
that he gets drunk at table is the work of a prison-spirited 
scribe. Nay, has notan American officer expressed the opinion 
¢Immense ; he has a genuine Yankee head on him?” Do you 
yearn for more? Very well : ‘ the friendship which he feels for 
America springs from an intimate acquaintance with our best 
workers, and finds supreme expression in the fact that ‘to-day 
Germany admits American pork into the country.’ Thus Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow in Zhe German Emperor and his Eastern 
Neighbeurs (London: Cassell), a work which gives you a 
deal of insight into Mr. Poultney Bigelow. How apt the 
‘editor's note’ that the author’s ‘ sturdy republicanism has not 
blinded him to the ability of his old playmate !’ Per contra some 
papers descriptive of a tour through the Danubian provinces 
—reprints, if memory err not, from Zhe Speaker—contain 
some shrewd observations : though the world is fast getting 
sick of the journalist in search of ‘copy, who is hustled by 
sentinels and police. 

Mr. C. F. Keary in his .Vorway and the Norwegians (Lon- 
don: Percival) gives a good deal of Norse mythology and 
early Norse history, and comparatively sparing later annals, 
Historically, Norway, is, indeed, an extinct volcano ; and none 
need go thither expecting to find in the stature, the pursuits, 
and the character of the inhabitants any strong reminders of the 
Northern Heroic Age. But land and people are worth study- 
ing. Mr. Keary writes of them as a student of Norse history 
and a traveller and resident on Norse soil. He has something 
to tell about the configuration and the geological past of this 
rugged land ; of its fjords, glaciers, and forests ; of the social 
and political organisation of its inhabitants; of the prin- 
cipal industries, and the ancient and modern forms of house- 
building and boat-building; of the rural economy, the 
system of education, the tenure of Jand, the costumes, the 
customs, the legends, and the legislature; and he has 
got Miss E. Tindall to write a compact and useful little 
chapter on Norwegian wildflowers. On the whole, the work 
may be said to be well done. The traveller in Norway 
might do worse than add this volume to his impedimenta. 
The like method, with just such good results, has been pursued 
by Mr. Sowerby in Zhe Forest Cantons of Switzerland (London : 
Percival). The grand story of the ‘ Three Lands’ and Lucerne 
is presented to us, stripped of its growths of later legend and 
invention. An excellent sketch is given of the topography of 
the Four Cantons, which still form the core of Swiss nationality 
and the refuge of old Swiss customs and sentiments. The 
local dialects, the local art and literature, the local traditions 
and industries are described by one who has studied them on 
the spot. Mr. Sowerby has a trick of repeating himself; other- 
wise there is little fault to find with his book. 

Mr. Charles Morris, author of Ha//-Hours with the Best 
American Authors, considers that Malory’s Aforte Darthur, ‘if 
epic in plan and treatment, is by no means free from the defects 
of primitive literature.’ ‘It tells the story of chivalry with a 
monotonous lack of inflection that is apt to grow wearisome, and 
in a largely obsolete style and dialect.’ Therefore he has pub- 
lished A Modernised Version of the Morte Darthur (London : 
Gibbings), in order that those who love not monotorous lack of 
inflections and largely obsolete styles ‘may turn with pleasure 
from the most philosophic of modern novels to wander awhile 
through this primitive domain of thought, with the double pur- 
pose of learning on what food the minds of our ancestors were 
fed and of gaining a breath of wild perfume from the far-off 
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field of the romance of chivalry.’ And such as turn aside ‘from 
the hot-pressed thought of the nineteenth century novel to this 
fresh and breezy outcrop from the fiction of an earlier day’ will 
find that Mr. Charles Morris, author of Half-Hours with the 
Best American Authors, has \eft it as he found it (how good of 
him !), ‘other than to reduce its obsolete phraseology and crudi- 
ties of style to modern English’ (this is a specimen of his own, 
by the way), ‘abridge the narrative where it is wearisomely 
extended, omit repetitions and uninteresting incidents, reduce 
its confusion of arrangement, attempt a more artistic division 
into books and chapters, and by other arts of editorial revision 
seek,’ to make this fresh and breezy outcrop easier to read 
‘because with all its faults of style and method the Morte 
Darthur isa very live book.’ 

In des Eglises du Refuge en Angleterre (Paris : Fischbacher) 
M. le Baron F. de Schichler narrates the ecclesiastical history 
of the French Protestant refugees in this country from the Re- 
formation to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685). Their 
course was not evenly prosperous. Favoured by Edward VI., 
despised by Mary, they first took secure footing under Eliza- 
beth ; both James and Charles strove to make them conform 
exactly to the Anglican ritual ; they were left pretty much to 
themselves during the Commonwealth. They held their own 
under the two kings that followed till the Revolution here and 
the Revocation in France opened a new period in their history. 
Such is the outline here filled in. One can understand the 
difficulty of the task. The facts had to be drawn from original 
sources : State papers, registers and other church archives, 
obscure biographies, etc. Indeed, it is only since the Huguenot 
Society of London began its publications that many authori- 
ties became available. Such labour is usually undertaken only 
by zealous partisans, who are unfit to do it well. And then, 
aman must have wealth and leisure; for the value of these 
things is not in the market. M. le Baron F. de Schichler has 
succeeded in his task, and his work will hereafter be the stan- 
dard authority ; for of course it is something quite different 
from popular Dr. Smiles. In the second volume is a very 
full account of the churches in the Channel Islands, where 
they were specially powerful. The third volume consists of a 
number of illustrative extracts from original sources : many of 
them printed for the first time. The index is fuller and better 
than is usual in French books. 

Mr. Sayce, the author of 7welve Times Round the World 
(Bristol : Arrowsmith) was fortunate in his ancestors, his old 
grandmother having been educated by Hannah More, while 
a grandfather built the iron seat with the sun-dial on the 
top at Penpole Point, Shirehampton. Himself elected to 
become a sailor, and one September started on his first 
voyage. ‘The living,’ he says, ‘was not as good as you 
get at the Grand Hotel, London, now. One day pea- 
soup and salt pork, the next salt horse and duff.’ He had 
a letter of introduction to Dr. Livingstone at Yarra Yarra, 
stayed with him a month, and declares his experience to have 
been ‘ real strawberry jam.’ The society of Hong Kong would, he 
thinks, be more agreeable were there more ladies. ‘ The female 
Japs,’ he says, ‘are not to be despised : scme of the young girls 
having quite rosy complexions. They squat on mats which are 
perfectly sweet and clean, and expect you to do the same.’ 
Regarding the South Sea Island beauties he is even more ex- 
plicit. At Raratonga ‘the young ladies will swim off to your 
schooner inside the reef quite as Nature mace them. They are 
pretty and well built, with very soft black eyrs. As far as figures 
go they are as fine as you can make then.’; and, he adds, 
‘twenty-five years ago they thought something of a white man.’ 
Mr. Sayce’s favourite anchorage was at Raratonga, Leaving 
the sea, Mr. Sayce went into business at Cardiff, made money, 
married, retired, and then resumed the heroic life of the ‘ globe- 
trotter.’ Quite lately Mr. Sayce purchased a villa named ‘ Glen- 
thorne,’ at Portishead, with which he is delighted. The house is 
beautifully built, and the entrance faces due south. The garden 
is pretty (about an acre and a-half), and on fine days he mounts 
a white ensign to let his friends know that he is athome. The 
people of Portishead are kind, polite, and agreeable: and the 
young ladies are about as pretty as they make them. The 
Portishead tradesmen are very polite and attentive: and 
Mr. Smith (carpenter) Mr. Sayce can highly recommend to any 
one who wishes to build stables. His book is unlike any other 
book of travel with which we are acquainted. 
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Edinburgh, 1s. | Do. Cheap Edition, fs, climate 
England and Wales, 10s. 6d. | Surrey, Qs. 6d. METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 
English Lakes, 8s. 6d. | Sussex, 2s. 6d. “a 


- de. Cheap Eaton ‘Trossachs ee eee: RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK, 
Galway, Care and West of Ire | ' BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS: 
and, 1s, Cloth, 1 “6d. vomplete, 5s. 
oth, 1s | wales, Complete, 5s and other Verses. 


Glasgow and the Clyde, fs. | Do. do. Cheap Edition, 

Gloucestershire, 2s. 6d. | ds. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Hampshire, 2s. 6d. | Wales, North, 3s. 6d. vs Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

Harrogate ond Viedalip. fe, | Do. South, 2s. 6d, Also an Edition of 200 “se : = handmade Large Faas 

Hereford and Monmouth, | Warwickshire, 2s. 6d. The large First Edition of this Book having been exhausted ‘on 
2s. 6d. Yorkshire, 5s. publication, a Second Edition ts now rea ly. 


HERE SHALL WE GO 2 A Guide to the Wateri ng-Places and | hese Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive os ea as they are vigorous in 


Health R their os wmatic force. There are few b allads in thé E ngl sh language more ‘tiring 
AE \esorts of England, Scotland, Ireland, and W ales. Edited | than “ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads ot 
by A. R. Horr MONCRIEFF, Twelfth Edition, Price 3s. 6d., or | Scott. —Spectator. 

in paper cover, 2s. 6d , : Th e finest thing of the kind since Macaulay’s Zays.’— Daily CI hroni 

° ‘ Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad- writer since Scott.'— Daz ly Ven wes. 


Lonpon: A, & C, BLACK, Sono Squark, W. | METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.€. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


ee es 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 










Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 and 1 1b. Tins, which 
heep the Tobacce 1n fine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, ST@RES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. TI 
The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Fucket and Tin, 


PLAYer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


Ss The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker -— 


THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE,—The picture drawn by our Heiper ot the poor 

- old man int e workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 

5s our spondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs humselt ‘Ok! Screw,’ 

Ss say 1 have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Keprew of 

BS Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. 1 am afraid, 
judved by the ordinary standards, lam the most selfish of mortals, as I never piveace 

away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours apy eals at ome : 

sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were] in London, 1 would at once 

ie start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac 


quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer reuni the 
Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, wiz, 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore,a 
cheque for the amount.’ 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S’ 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus 


=A 





























Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CoO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 
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FIRST in the FIELD. 


Ow & POLSO >» FOREMOST in 
Ey gy. ROYAL: APPOINTMENT NS REPUTATION. 






A SUMMER DELICACY 
with STEWED FRUIT. 


FLOUR NO PACKET GENUINE 
without Jtutoronn 
AND PURVEYORS these 


TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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Signatures— Gabon Wile 





Reg 


Sir 


all 








